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PICTURES FROM SOUTHERN BRAZIL* 


Mark Jefferson 


State Normal College, Michigan 


SOUTHERN Brazil lovely land: lovely for its rich vegeta- 
tion, for pebble-floored brooks clear water, for house walls 

white and roofs red among the deep green orange and banana 
for little towns set fair with gardens well drained hills. 

All these beauties are enhanced for the traveler who comes them 
winter from the Argentine Republic, then brown and dreary. 

June was bitterly cold the southern hemisphere 1918. There 
had been snow shaded roofs Buenos Aires for three days running, 
thing which had not happened the last thirty years. was 
war time, the English were shipping coal. Rich ladies called for 
their furs the dining tables and looked angrily long electric globes 
that glowed and were expected warm their salons but 
Clerks, gloved and coated, sat their offices and shivered and smoked 
cigarettes and drank coffee and talked the horrible 
cold warm country! People never expect it. 

Santa Maria, 650 miles distant, one the midst Brazilian 
loveliness: day and quarter actual and comfortable enough 
travel but two and half time elapsed from start finish. 

Santa Maria little city ten thousand people, perched 
hill between the railway and the mountains, embowered gardens 
which the cold snap had marked with blackened banana plants. 
There brightness about Santa Maria that adds its attractive- 
ness. came rain that had lasted all day. There was 
dust. Some the house walls are brilliantly not under- 
stand how Brazil contrives maintain whites glowing!—some are 
painted red, yellow, blue, brighter than the distemper colors used 

*From the American Geographical Expedition the Countries 1918 


Copyright, 1926, by the American Geographical Society of New York 
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the Argentine. Almost all the roofs are dark red 
older ones beautifully touched with green moss. Not 
vegetation and its vivid colors contrast scenes wintry 
tine Chile, but the works man are very different. 
Wherever Spain has been, and that virtually all over 
tinent except Brazil, the wrought iron grille fills all the 
Hovels have none, but you would have your dwelling rank 
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must have rejas. Once the reja was for safety, now rather the 
bottom rung the ladder social pretension. course prevails 
too old Spain and Burgundian Dijon, and Italian Milan you 
may see it. have wondered whether was note from 
Spain. But Brazil knows nothing Spanish indeed any 
Spanish architecture: Moorish flat roof, where you would 
like sit the coolness evening after scorching summer days; 
inner court, patio, about well cistern; none the flat 
affected Spanish masons, admirable line and intention 
imperfect execution. makes one wonder about 
they have rejas suppose not. For Portugal wet 
having rain where Spain has drought. Its rivers have water all 
seasons, while Spanish streams run dry every summer. The 
green where Spain brown. The architecture Spain arid- 
country architecture, which makes appropriate enough arid 
Chile and the Argentine Republic and incongruous 

Brazil too wet patio, and azotea not belong there. 


EVIEW 
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de Azevedo, Santa Maria. 
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of Dr. Astrogil 
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: Building in Porto Alegre of a style best described as ‘‘ornamentatious.’ 
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The garden longer sheltered beside cistern within the 
walls, with few meager plants, but lies open front the 
luxuriant and varied. Where means allow, the severe walls 
Spanish mason give place efflorescence decoration that 
only call something peculiar the 
guese mason. You see good example this the theater Port 
Alegre (Fig. The Italian mason, who now builds all the 
Maria and its pointed hill. 
houses, runs allowed, will fill all wall spaces with 
plaster wreaths and garlands. 

Instead nearly flat roof, which would difficult keep tight 
under the heavy rains, Brazilian houses have roofs tile that slope 
two ways four. Where the pitch toward the street, parapet 
carries the house wall two three feet above the eaves, and 
this parapet the vertical lines the usually end urns 
globes The house opposite hotel window 
Santa Maria had orange pillars and window frames and blue and 
white wall between. the parapet were seven orange pilasters with 
seven orange urns. Blue panels were between. Such pilasters cap- 
ping facade are seen Figure beyond Dr. palacete. 

The graceful building the right one the older 
German houses. 

GERMANS RIO GRANDE 
came Brazil, the Italians have been coming since, the first 
them soldiers enlisted the Emperor’s armies. German farmers and 


Back the thirties the last century number Germans 
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introduced the arts and industries Europe among 
ian herdsmen. These Germans, the industrious among them, 
ered and often married into families native landowners. 
descendants speak Portuguese today. They rate themselves 
higher culture than the Luso-Brazilians—Brazilians Portu- 
and Indian negro blood. Any craftsman rates himself above 
der. Santa Maria, however, they are intermingled with 


those Portuguese blood that they are not conscious themselves 


Germans. They are not Germans but Brazilians, who could not 
accommodate themselves any life open them Ger- 
many. One hears some low German spoken one and another 
the workshops Santa Maria, but the language not prevalent. 


The language the city Portuguese. These old houses are all that 
speaks the German influence. Few Germans have come 
here since the old days; they are more attracted the intensely 
German settlements near the coast. Dr. mansion more 
keeping with present-day aspirations. saw new houses the 


Italians. 

Yet the considerable industry carried here, well the 
more distinctly Teutonic colonies, essentially German. The gaucho 
the uplands Brazil much horse-and-cattle man the 


gaucho the Argentine Pampa. will not dig and not handy 


with tools. would forever content with rawhide, with which 


ideed has developed certain technique his own. German 


German type, and number those now standing are occupied 
tanners have made Rio Grande center for the exportation ex- 
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cellent leather, which you may see among the solidly 
ready for shipment Porto Alegre; but the Germans 


Maria have become completely merged the population 
country. 


Santa Maria perched hill, and there are some 
grades its streets. Rio Branco, the broad street down 
way station from the Praza, perhaps the steepest and paved 
lava blocks. Some the less important streets descending lower 
levels have strips paving blocks across them every hundred feet 
the steepest places. This checks washing the heavy rains, 
less expensive than paving, and affords great help horses 
loads the grade. The hill Figure treated this 
foreground has pavement all across. The team now being 
through the muddy stretch beyond. only few hours after 
heavy rainfall. 


The hill situation gives Santa Maria excellent drainage but makes 
water supply difficult. Much water sold from door door from 
barrel carried mule donkey, with little appearance 
liness. The town was expecting have running water supplied from 
spring the mountains 1919 and sanitary sewers finished 
same date. 

The sidewalks are mostly red sandstone, really too soft for 
the purpose. But the rock the country. Where the blocks 
have been set cement they are soon worn into hollows 
between ridges cement. This red rock occurs Santa Anna, too 
where the railway enters Brazil from the south, 174 miles from Santa 
Maria. seemed extend all the between. About Santa Anna 
there are many exposures the rock place, and used 
some extent house building. There, too, poorly jointed trap 
used for pavements, and flat hilltops are seen that look much 


they were lava-capped. the hills behind Santa Maria 
(Fig. 5); and apparently there, the lava upland, that the best 
farming soils are found. 

The full name the city Santa Maria Bocco Monte (St 
Mary’s the Entrance the Mountains) referring apparently 
the fact that the climb the plateau eastern Brazil made from 


this point. Before 1807 the southern part Rio Grande was claimed 
Spain. There had been more less disputing, and various times 
troops had occupied this site defensible position the 
crossing the ways between the lowland and the plateau and between 
the Atlantic and the river Uruguay Uruguayana. the 
present boundary was established between Spanish and 
possessions, which are now Uruguay and Brazil. that date lands 
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hern Brazil consists 
part plateau ris- 
half mile above 
sea near the Atlantic 
sloping gently west- 
rd, that drained 
streams that flow inland 
the away from 
sea. rises abruptly 
from the Atlantic the 
east through narrow belt 
rough 
from the sea 
range mountains and 
carries the general name 
Serra Mar. The state 
Rio Janeiro consists 
ugh belt. one sees Rio 
nestling among crags like 
vado, Donna Martha (Fig. 
one does not realize that 
crags and peaks, natural 
enough that realm Fic. 
coarse-grained gneiss, lit- Fic. 6—Donna Martha and Corcovado looming 
tle suggestive Rio Janeiro. 
x Fic. 7—The do Mar from Joinville. 
7 In Sao Paulo, P arana, and Fic. 8—The Serra do Mar from near the plateau le\ 
Santa Catharina also the 
Mountains rise immediately from the sea; but more 
Rio Grande Sul occupied lowland south and east 
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the plateau, the crossing the state from near its 


east corner toward the southwest and passing just west 


Maria. 
The lowland drained the Atlantic several rivers, 
the largest the Jacuhy. Porto Alegre, the only large city 


province, stands the Rio Guahyba, which the 
fork the head the Lagoa dos Patos, where the Jacuhy floy 
it. The Jacuhy navigable, the tributary that joins 
west, high stages, within twenty miles Santa Maria 
which point Santa Maria had good wagon road early dat 
Santa Maria 242 miles the west Porto Alegre the divid 


between the Jacuhy tributaries and the westward-flowing 


Although the sea far away, there thus certain similarity 
the position Santa Maria beneath its Serra and that Rio 
Janeiro and Joinville beneath the Serra Mar. 

Naturally Santa Maria that the railways from 
Aires via Paso los Libres and Uruguayana, from Montevideo 
Santa Anna, and from Porto Alegre—all the lower 
the plateau southern Brazil, surface represented 
Figure the summit the peak and Figure the several 
summits. The concave slope the hill Figure 
slopes eroded heavy rains the tropics. Similar forms are 
seen the island Dominica and striking hill plain sight from 
ships lying off the Caribbean entrance the Panama Canal. 


PLATEAU LANDSCAPE 


Maria the railway climbs steeply for fourteen miles 

among beautifully wooded hills. Then, when one the trap 

the ascent gentler, though perceptible enough, for another 
miles. The upper surface far one can see from the tracks 
open, grassy, and undulating (Fig. the most gentle hills imag 

inable. There are woods here and there the hollows but often 

miles apart. Prevailingly the plateau surface woodless. The trees 

that are found are chiefly Brazilian pines, affording the 

construction wood South America, striking trees for their level, 

spreading crown (Fig. The wood seems much like our southern 

pine. The more open growths the pines (Fig. 14) shade the trees 

that produce the valuable Paraguayan tea, 


beverage leaf largely consumed Uruguay, Paraguay, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. The pines occur solid groves, but 


other species are intermingled; and palms and oranges 
clearings. 

Usually the clumps trees are very irregular. Occasionally 
are none the horizon. The sky line (Fig. 11) strikingly lev: 


Grassy plateaus of Rio Grande 
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>» level plateau surface in Santa Catharina. The English bui 
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remarkable that wherever the native rock exposed 
the upland trap, rotting red soil. 


The country is, 
settled herdsmen mingled Portuguese and Indian blood, 

admirable qualities but averse any work tend 
ing horses and cattle, like the Argentine gauchos. 


get idea the ascent the plateau some other 
than the railway drove the colony Silveira Martins. 
Colonia station the distance twelve kilometers. gaucho-looking 
fellow, Castiliano (Fig. 12), from miserable hovel with sides 
and mud agreed somewhat reluctantly drive the 

road had been roughly 
had alarmingly deep ditches 
each side, but the surface had 
half our distance, fairly level and 
Fic. 12—Castiliano, typical upland 
the sun, our sweaters and 
overcoats were not too warm 
except when got out and walked. The grass was thick and 
though white with frost till near noon. The occasional houses (Fig. 
Italians, with whitewashed walls and red-tile two-pitch roofs, 
neat. They did not all resemble the country houses the same class 
people the Argentine, who generally used corrugated iron tor 
roofs. That used here for occasional sheds and warehouses but 
only rarely, even for hut. 
Trees were abundant. Each house was set rather opening 


the forest than little grove the empty plain, charac- 
teristic the Argentine Republic. Palms occur here and there, but 
most the trees were not unfamiliar looking. The wood that 
used here all local growth, and Castiliano said that all the trees 
were good and useful, contrast the usual remark Chile that most 
the trees are use, not even burn. met carts 
bales going down the station drawn six and seven mules 


horses. Many persons horseback met passed the 
expeditious way travel that road (Fig. 17). 
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PLATEAU VILLAGES 


somewhat more than two hours’ travel, the road became 
stony. had left the soft red sandstone and now were 
trap, was characteristic color, texture, and weathering. 
laces the weathering the rock caused the customary long screes 
unded the very crest the slope were numerous 
trees full fruit and one lone tree fern. This tree how- 
ever, had been frosted, like all the bananas the region. last 
the top the great plateau southern Brazil. estimate 
altitude not more than 


nor less than 1000 feet 
the plain, which about 
feet above the sea. The 
. . . 
brown soil was evidence 


came the village San 


\ntonio. has but one street 


with two bends it. Estimates 
vive from 600 1000 inhabit- 
ts. The houses were white, 


two slopes, and there were 
orange trees the vard every 


had excellent breakfast 
hife cavallo (beefsteak 


with 

eggs, fried potatoes, oranges, bread, and wine which Castiliano said 
was fermented grape juice. Potatoes are specialty the place. 
Last they exported million kilograms, were told, and 
great deal alfalfa. The population was practically all Italian: 
the Brazilian shown Figure was quite the exception. 
precisely the type that fills most the minor public offices 
clerical sort. 

pleasing element the Rio Grande landscape, seen from the 
railway, the absence the hovels frequent Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. The very pleasant Argentine city 
for instance, with over hundred thousand inhabitants, encircled 


live the servants the city, the chinos, natives largely Indian 


wretched ranchos sun-dried bricks with thin thatch roof (Fig. 18). 
blood though speaking only Spanish. 


The poorest house San Antonio, the village the upland 


colony Silveira Martins, was neat frame construction with roof 
heavy red tiles (Fig. typical common houses are those 
the Polish colonists Victoria, the northernmost town 
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16—Italian colonist’s house with orange trees on the road to Silveira Martins 


road properly traveled horseback 
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the railway Santa Catharina state (Fig. Polish 
the woods are similar. 

hovel the only one recall seeing the 
Rio, but may well typical the interior away 
railway and colonizing Europeans. Mud and wattle are 
house material there, are sun-dried bricks the Argentine 
Both allow rapid construction shelter, but neither makes for 
ness appearance. 

singular that the log-cabin type house should 
all this region. Logically there must log cabins the remot 
woods, logs are evidently the natural building material for the settler 
with ax. Europe the log cabin survives today the wooden 
house Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Russia, and Finland. The 
frame house, exists the United States, with thin sheathing 
boards, unknown over there. But the settlers along the railway 
Rio Grande Sul brought sawmill well ax, and milled lumber 
universal their houses. 


Porto ALEGRI 


Porto Alegre need say nothing but that large commercial 
city modern and cosmopolitan aspect. Built hill (Fig. 
like Santa Maria, should healthful. found pleasant 
spite drop temperature from 83° below freezing few 
‘ays and heat the 

You hear Germans declare the city half German, but 

absurd. There much German influence. Germans brought 
the arts and industries the province, but Porto Alegre absolutely 
Brazilian city. The bit backyard scenery shown Figure 
illustrative its Latin-American character: nothing could less 
likely German settlement such Joinville Blumenau! 

There have been reports American newspapers about insurrec- 
tions Germans against the Brazilian government Porto Alegre, 
but can say with confidence that nothing the sort ever happened. 
could more happen there than New York City. There are 
many well-to-do Germans the city, merchants both German-born 
and Brazilian-born, who stand excellently with the government. They 
are persons great influence, owners valuable property the city 
and country. They would have everything lose and nothing 
gain any resistance law and order. 


THREE PROSPEROUS GERMAN SETTLEMENTS 


Intensely German are the settlements twenty odd miles north 
Porto Alegre, near the foothills front the plateau: Sao Leopold 


Compare Fig. 10 (p. 458) in the author's paper “‘Actual Temperatures of South At 
Geogr. Re Vol. 16, 1926, pp. 443-406 
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FIG. 20 


18—Typical rancho, suburbs of the Argentine city of Cérdoba 
house, exceptional type Italian colony, Silveira Martins 


Fic. 20—-Wooden house usual among Polish colonists, Unido da Victoria 
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Hamburgo, 
Hamburger Berg 


there the Ger 

own all the land. 
are Lusos there. 

dren Figure 23, 

oranges for five cents one 
cold morning, are Luso- 

their goat cart near Novo 

Hamburgo. But the ap- 

pearance all citizens 

children the well-to-do 

class (Fig. 25) speaks 


equally positively Ger- 

man blood, and their lan- 

guage German. 
Apart from its more 

prosperous inhabitants 

not know that the town 

of Sao Leopoldo looks 

German-like (Fig. 26). 


The streets are clean and 
well paved. That Ger- 


man. The houses are well 
built and well kept. The 
windows are not Latin 


American; yet the street 
has the bare South Amer- 


tween houses and street 
Street corners like Figure 


shops the Argentine 
Chile, they are here 


Fic. 21—Porto Alegre on its hill. The only large city of : 4 ; 7 
Rio Grande Sol, flourishing port modern and but bars the 
22—Creole court, Grande Hotel, Porto Alegre 
Though there much German influence, the city essen- make that picture 
" nerican in ci acter as is i!lustratec this 
tially Latin-American it haract a 1 on i by t trate an interior Ars 
courtyard scene Compare with a typical German settl : 
ment such as Joinville tine town. | 
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went from Porto 

Novo Hamburgo 

and walked from 

Hamburgo Ham- 

ver Berg, picturesque 

ive (Fig. 28) under the 

peaks, Dois 

brothers. 

oldest the Ger- 

settlements. eld- 

German the street, 

but plainly dressed, 

interested our pho- 

and greeted us. 

Yes, every one was German 

never heard any 

owning land Novo Ham 

Hamburger Berg who 
German. 

What part Germany did 

from? Why, came 

the Rhineland, that is, his 

her did. himself was born 

right over there. owned 

whole row houses! This 

the first,settlement, made 

1825. From here they settled far- 

south Novo Hamburgo 

was why they called Novo. 


to Had they prospered ? Yes 
eed. had done well; 
here were beggars. They 


lots wood. Lumber and 
hides were their main 
but they had all sorts 
ndustries, and the ground 
anything 
nt. Now midwinter you 
see everything imaginable 
wing: oranges, bananas (as 
tter fact the bananas had 
been frozen this year and 
and whatever you wanted. 
ngs grew almost too we ll, the 


was rich. one but 


nans could settle here. 


Why? any one else orange sellers. phenomer 
buy land? cold spell has put the be llers into unusual garments 
: Fic. 24—Luso-Brazilian children at Novo Hamburg 
Oh, yes; but they must 25—German every pore though born 
(German minded) Leopoldo 


FIG. 23 


of 


FiG. 26 
FIG. 27 
26—Sao Leopold Lutheran church 
FiG. 27 \ rner means a shop in SAo0 Leop *ntina. | 
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thev contented? Certainly some them had gone back 


German signboards Hamburger Berg had just two—Schulhaus 
Pfarrhaus, the latter wrought iron, the sash the front-door 
som. The Brazilian government had been very particular 
bring over only Germans who were Catholics. Now the 
mans say that good half the 400,000 Germans Rio Grande 


Lutherans. For the first ten the government provided free 


> P | 
e 
Fic. 28—-Hamburger Berg under its mountain, Dois Irmaos 


passage Brazil, free land, assistance with supplies for two vears, 
and exemption from military service and from taxes for ten 
singular contrast the present European effort make emigrants 
retain their home citizenship while abroad, even though they may 
naturalize themselves their new country, was the promise that the 
Germans should receive Brazilian citizenship soon they landed! 


CHARACTER PRESENT POPULATION 


The aged German pastor was very sad about the attitude the 
present Germans. Born Trier, like most the early settlers, 
was charming, cultured man. The Germans had been very poor 
and sickly when they arrived, almost all them Catholics. Now 
they were prosperous and well fed. But most them were non- 


His parishioners now were mainly Brazilians, 15,000 


hem ministered himself and two assistants, who had 
spend much time horseback. The only Germans who had not 
prospered were few who would not work. thing knew 
clearly from his long life among them. Not from stated 


lemnly and impressively, from personal observation. 


539 
visit and look around, but did not like things over there and 
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could assure that this was true: that the Germans born 
loved this country—their fatherland—more than the 
They had been eager defend the revolution 

Shoes and leather goods are the great products Novo Han 
and Hamburger Berg. There are many local furnity 
maker Sao Leopoldo praised the wood the Brazilian pine. 
showed clear pine boards inches thick, inches wick 
feet long which were selling for (United States 
Formerly, said, they were worth cents. 

Porto Alegre young man German family said had learned 
his German that citv. twelve his family, including 
uncles, but two could speak German. His family name was 
but significant that had been christened Antonio. His manner 
were the easy manners the Latin American, not German 
The melting pot was certainly operating his case! was engaged 
meteorological work for the government. told that the 
water the Lagoa dos Patos was ordinarily fresh; course should 
the bar that walls off from the Atlantic has been built the 
deposits the Jacuhy where they meet the salt waters the 
All the salt-water fish consumed Porto Alegre were brought from 
Rio Grande the mouth the lagoon boat. However, January, 
1918, they could not drink the water Tristeza, about five miles 
south Porto Alegre, account its saltness. that time 
Coast Line Company had twelve boats the sand the lagoon 
the rivers were not pouring fresh water into rainfall Port 
Alegre 1917 had been only inches, while the three previous 
vears had been 69, 69, and inches. 

That European thought and observation. Latin American 
would more likely indulge imaginings and speculation. Th« 
hair and eyes were black, however, and respect did 
look German. said regretfully that great many forget their 
German; and all the evidence points that way. 

the other hand, the table boy the hotel Porto Alegre looked 
fair and obviously German that companion, not understanding 
what were, asked heisst auf and received 
the answer (beans) once. This boy was born 
ville, German colony Santa Catharina, and could speak only 
German till fourteen years age. 

the hotel Novo Hamburgo met young man from 
who had been out here eight years, brought out clerk contract 
said had wanted back Germany 1914 but could 
get there. wished could have had part the Grosse Zeit; 
none the Germans Brazil talked like that though they 


sympathized with Germany against England and France, like German 
Americans the United States. 


290 
I 
IG. 30 
| ' Fic. 29—The port of Joinville on the Cachoeira, some twenty miles from the Atlant | 
Fic. 30—The Mittilweg, Joinville: even in rain a fairly good road. 
} 
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need rapid travel kept close the railway, 
perity was assured; but saw signs the difficulties 


tion roads that were mere stretches dirt and the dug 
always present along the rivers. Development far has been 
along the waterways, the world over pioneer times, because 


were other ways The rivers are still being used great 


VILLAGE SANTA CATHARINA 


The idyllic German village Joinville, too, maritime, though 
now has been connected with the Southern Railway. The port 
29) the Cachoeira, twenty miles from the Atlantic, 
small; but Joinville little city served little ships. Brazil has 
prepared the traveler who comes land for the charm Joinville 
breaking away from the Spanish-American custom building houses 
that are bare and dreary look at. Here one finds green the 
roadside and plants and shrubs around the houses. With the help 


tropical warmth and abundant rain the results are admirable even 
winter. Joinville real garden city, extraordinarily neat and well 
kept. The houses are white light and graceful design, 
with roofs invariably good red tiles, than which roof can more 
picturesque. The streets, though unpaved, were fairly good even 
rainy weather (Fig. 20). There are lawns—warm countries are not 
friendly lawn grass—but green things occupy every inch surface 
they can get The effect wonderfully parklike; but the houses are 
simply homes, much they have the air being stage settings for 
opera. Here matter-of-fact Germans attend diligently the affairs 
daily life. 

Often shop restaurant occupies one side house, the dwell- 
ing the other, Figure 31, without diminishing the charm the 
whole. The windows are European type, two folding windows with 
glazed transom across the top. Often the frame the house 
timber, many the beams sloping and nearly flush with the brick 
and plaster work. The use timber appears have been universal 
earlier days, judge from old prints, and now called 
Now almost all the beams are painted like the plaster front the 
house even plastered over. You can see this Figure you look 
closely the gable end, but not conspicuous. New houses 
32) never have these beams sight, and the houses that show them 
plainly are now mostly occupied negroes lower-class Brazilians 

Germans are everywhere. The mayor and perhaps some 
officials are pure-blooded Portuguese, but almost all the business 


and landowners are German. The child types are instructive 
and 34). Note the bare feet Figure 34. There 
vant class the town strictly kept its place were 


31—House shops, 


Joinville. The timber frame has been painted over but still visibl 
Modern type of house at Joinville. 
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many. Complaint made that the servants have work for 
long hours very small pay. the municipal building rea 
lists men newly called the colors. Rather more than thi: 
the names were non-German. 


ATTITUDE GERMANS TOWARDS THE STATE 


One Brazil’s acts participation the war was the adoption 


il 


the national holidays her allies. This included, course, the 


French Fourteenth July, which day happened Join- 
ville. How would they celebrate the day, wondered, city 
strongly German? There were fireworks; there were speeches ex- 
tolling love country; and there was parade about 200 troops, 
nearly half them distinctly Germanic aspect but intermingled 
with the others and excellent terms with them. saw them by, 
rifle shoulder, following the band through all the streets their 
beautiful city; but when they reached the first speaking place, 
noticed, they were without their guns. was group men 
front with the flags the Allies, which the onlookers pulled off 
their hats. spectators were almost solidly Luso-Brazilians. 
saw but one two Germans apart from the soldiers. After speech 
-he first fifty men sang the Brazilian national hymn—not very well; 
possibly they sang other songs better. Then the troops proceeded 
around the city, and further speech-making took place various 
stops. Incidentally, the Germans didn’t come them, they went 
the Germans: part the town was neglected. The Germans 
did not attempt avoid them but were out front their houses 
waiting. All bared their heads the colors went by. doubt some 
the poorer Brazilians would have liked make unpleasant for 
the prosperous Germans, but they did not know how. These men 
were their masters, the capable men the city and region, men 
business and affairs. The Germans, furthermore, look the Brazilian 
flag their flag and Brazil their country. 

The food and the service the hotel were the best encountered 
since leaving Buenos Aires. every way the Joinville Germans 
have right proud the city they have built and the work 
they have done among Brazilians who had all their opportunities 
except the habit work and the knowledge handicrafts. The 
Germans have doubtless been the object good deal jealous) 
the part their dark neighbors and evince certain consciousness 
greater worth, but found them very simple and cordial and 
pleasant every way. 

Here are the words Luso born 


?Crispim Mira: Municipio de Joinville, Joinville, 1907 
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all this vast country ours two little Santa Catharina cities, 
ville and Blumenau, are colonial nuclei pronounced Germanic 
ect, but the Brazilian government has them always complete 
Mira’s book, moreover, great tribute the Germans 


7 
4 


FIG. 33 Fi 34 
S. 33 AND 34—Child types in Joinvill There are distinct classes among the Germans of the 
Figure 33 are children of the well-to-do; in Figure 34 children of the poor. 


GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS THE COUNTRY 


One thing accomplished the Germans Brazil has been the 
maintenance schools which their children attend until they are 
fourteen. This noteworthy because has not been done the 
Brazilians, Luso-Brazilians, the Brazilian Government. 
has good school building with its name Deutsche marked 
bare red brick white plastered wall. appears that before 
the war the name was printed large gilt letters. being ordered 
remove they took down the carved wooden letters, leaving the 
name plainer than ever, probably, bare brick the post office 
notice forbade any one speak German; but many the older 
Germans can speak nothing else, and the order was not obeyed. The 
younger generation all know Portuguese, but German necessary 
you want business with the elders. 

The Germans have also written and printed texts suited their 
local needs and have even made some beginnings local literature. 
German printing houses Sao Leopoldo and Joinville have ren- 
lered great services Brazil. The colonists were ignorant people 
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not readers nor men education nor buyers The 
reading matter circulated among them, besides newspapers, has 
German almanacs filled with articles rather high order 
although too partisan the days war allowed cont 
But such matter had enjoyed wide circulation among the Germans 
and had been serviceable Brazil. 
The German textbooks give insight into the doctrines inst 
into the young German-Brazilian mind. From admirable hand- 
book geography and natural history for German schools Rio 
Grande extract the following: 
greater number the inhabitants our state are Luso-Brazilians, des 
mmigrant Portuguese. But these Portuguese did not 
race pure. For the most part they mingled with Indians and negroes that 
time the mixed race the Brazilian people has arisen. 
Luso-Brazilian country dweller has many attractive 
generally modest and hospitable, much more polite and sociable than the 
and he is not so addicted to the abuse of alcohol He has no class prejudice R : 
and poor, ignorant and cultured meet together the pleasantest way. But 
good qualities are not well developed the Luso-Brazilian dwellers 
Among them are noticed rather some less agreeable Brazilian qualities, little 
duty, unpunctuality, carelessness, and ingratitude. 
Brazilian zealous patriot and loves his country above everything 
the Germans the handbook says there are 400,000 the 
Rio Grande, more than fifth the population. 
German colonists are simple, industrious, worthy, and honorable men 
good reliable character. All the more lamented that here and there one 
them has hurt the name the local Germans quarrelsomeness 
significance German things for Rio Grande very 


ago Rio Grande Sul was land whose uplands the Luso-Brazilian 
cattle and primeval forests dwelt Indians and wild beasts. Then 
Germans and with them came 

Agriculture 

Commerce and 

Industrial Arts 

into the land 
When visit our thriving German colonies, when see the German whol 
houses and factories our cities, our hearts are proud the things German 
and German capacity have accomplished. 
What would Rio Grande Sul without the Germans? The 


fur 
depends the further development the population. 


That seems modest statement and reasonable assertion 
But there always remains mind the question, What the other 
four-fifths the population, the Luso-Brazilians, those who are 
blessed with German industry and German knowledge the arts: 
The Germans doubt have created better environment for 
Brazilians, for environment men work. Who shall 


Heimat und Naturkunde fur Deutsche Schulen, Theodor Kadletz, Rotermund, S$ I 
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desirable state Work any rate must enter into 
man certainly his best when working, and even happiness 
best attained nearest approached. 

\Vhen the Germans boast that they have given the Bra- 
work abundance land where before they had little 
hing do, think their boast good one. 
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QUEENSLAND AND JAMAICA 
COMPARATIVE STUDY GEOGRAPHICAL 


Dunlop 


previous the author drew comparison between British 
Guiana and British Malaya, two countries similar area, climate 
and resources but differing greatly number inhabitants. 
the present paper comparison instituted between two countries 
having approximately the same number inhabitants (850,000) 
differing greatly respect area and resources. 


it 


All four countries 
are tropical and, economic structure, relatively simple. 

Why that the people Queensland are much more prosperous 
and live much higher standard than those Jamaica? The fact 
that the productivity Queensland (of raw materials, food, and manu- 
factures) only cents (3s. 2d.) per acre territory occupied com- 
pared with $15.84 (£3 6s.) per acre Jamaica makes quite evident 
that Queensland land the principal factor production, whereas 
Jamaica the principal factor labor; other words, Queensland 
land economy, Jamaica labor economy. But the Jamaicans 
had populated Queensland would they have produced cents per 
acre, and the people Queensland had colonized Jamaica would 
they have produced $15.84? These are difficult questions answer; 
perhaps they are unanswerable. But they furnish line thought 
and scientific inquiry which can followed with advantage 
Questions more immediate practical import are whether the pros- 
perity Queensland perfectly sound and secure and whether the 
conditions Jamaica can materially improved. may begin 
the study with consideration the evidence the difference 
prosperity alleged exist. 


DIFFERENCE PROSPERITY 


Value Production. The local market value the food and raw 
materials produced, plus the value added manufacture, was, 
Queensland, $256,800,000 (£53,500,000), compared 
with $35,200,000 (£7,333,333) Jamaica. This works out $326.40 
(£68) per head Queensland, and $39.84 (£8 6s.) per head Jamaica 


While these figures are sufficiently sound for purposes comparison 


* A digest of this paper was read before Section E at the Oxtord Meeting of the British A 
for the Advancement of Science, 1926 
Research Tropical Development, With Special Reference British 
British Malaya, Journ. Royal Soc. Arts, Vol. 73, 1925. pp. 311-334 
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are mainly based estimates, especially the case Jamaica 
the statistical service very poor. The significance the 
res also weakened price differences. 


But quantities are 
well values, Tables and II. 


should noted, espe- 
when considering wages, that the above figures not include 
earnings commerce and trade, etc., nor the capital invested 
the year development: Jamaica, may observed this 
nection, derives considerable income from the tourist trade. 
Imports and Exports. The mean six years—three years before 
war and three years after—is for imports per head per annum into 

Queensland $52.56 (£10 19s.), into Jamaica $27.74 (£5 16s.); exports 

per head from Queensland $88.03 from Jamaica $20.26 

The Queensland figures not include interstate trade, 
ich statistics are available. 


People Paying Income Tax. The number assessments made 


Queensland was 26,566, compared with 11,889 Jamaica 
1922-1923). The statutory exemption Queensland $1200 (£250) 
Jamaica $480 (£100). The Queensland rate varies from 
cents (6d.) cents (3s.), the Jamaica rate from cents 


cents (2s.). Queensland has Commonwealth income tax 
addition: statutory exemption $1440 (£300). 


Taxation. The total taxation Queensland about $20.40 
5s.) per head per annum compared with $8.40 cents (£1 15s.) 
Jamaica. 

Wages. The average weighted weekly wage rate Queensland 
1923 was $22.98 (95s. compared with $3.72 (15s. 6d.) Jamaica. 
These figures are for men only. 45-hour week usual Queens- 
land, 48-hour week Jamaica. 


Cost Living. beef and bread were each cents 
gd.) per pound Jamaican towns compared with cents 
per pound for beef and 5.5 cents (234d.) per pound for bread Queens- 
land. Rent and rates and clothing are higher Queensland. But, 
account the entirely different standard living the two coun- 
tries and the real satisfactions demanded and satisfied, monetary 
comparison little significance. 

Housing. housed very much higher standard 
Queensland. But plantations Jamaica housing improvements 
have been effected recent years. The photographs (Figs. pp. 
552-553) afford striking impressions the difference between 
dwellings the two countries. Queensland the construction 
workers’ dwellings many instances financed the state. 

Cost Running the Country. The total Government expenditure 
Queensland was $64,393,593 (£13,415,332), and the 
total Government revenue $64,454,635 (£13,428,039). The total 
Government expenditure Jamaica (in was 
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and the total Government revenue 


2,800 (£ 
000). Railway revenue and expenditure are important items 
figures. 
Public Debt. The Public Debt Queensland 1923 was 
004.80 and that Jamaica $19,301,765 
Cattle slaughtered (504,394 
Sheep slaughtered (762,540 Q15,048 1,39 
Pigs slaughtered 100,000 150,000 72 
Milk (134,031,830 galls 
Sugar cane (2,167,990 tons 5,419,975 26,015 
Fruit (26,184 acres 1,024,482 


Maize (3,217,848 
Wheat 


950,397 1,501,905. 


500,955 


Poultry products 2.001 
Cotton (unginned) (11,784,510 235.090 1,131,312 
limber hewn 126,058,000 sup. ft 1,500,000 7, 20% 
Fish 47.520 cwl 95,0906 15 
Coal (988.519 tons 840,472 1,034 
Gold (80,584 378,154 1,815,139 
Copper 5.104 tons 321,535 1,543,305 
and tin ore (115 tons 
Lead (2,802 tons 66,391 218.076.5 
Silver (273,036 42,959 
hire 35,362 
Limestone flux (78,186 tons 29,247 
Arsenic (400 tons 21,320 102,336. 
Cobalt (102 tons 20,332 
Other minerals 17,059 
Value added raw materials, agricultural and 
pastoral products manufacture 849,478 
Value added manufacture connection with 
food and drinks 7,328,617 35,177,301 
Value added. manufacture connection with 
metal works, machinery, etc. 10,35 
Value added manufacture connection with 
woodworking (sawmills, carpentry, etc 1,425,064 
Other value from manufacture (including ice and 
refrigeration, £1,095,107) 
Production per capita £68 


Production per acre land under occupation 


Oo 


The general inference that the people Queensland are 
better off than the people Jamaica, shown far greater pro 
duction per head, greater trade, more people paying income 
higher wages, lower cost European standard living, and better 
housing. The public debt Queensland much greater than that 
Jamaica, and, corollary, taxation higher; but since the 
country has undeveloped resources well large this 
financial responsibility not oppressive. 


oO 


AND JAMAICA 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS COMPARED 


Close proximity the United States, Cuba, and Central America 
lers position more favorable than that Queensland. 


Australian continent. Although continental country, Queens- 
has extensive coast line and, like Jamaica, well provided 


natural harbors. Queensland about 


slaughtered (40,000) 
goats slaughtered 
slaughtered (SO00,000) 
nas (14,000,000 bunches 
cane (SS0,000 tons) 
provisions (68,107 acres 
cultivation acres) 
ret S1,612 cwt.) 


nuts (60,000,000 


( 10 (76,000 cwt.) 
products 
Oranges orange oil) 
(including 


Pimento 


tons) 
Hone 

Tobacco 342,000 lbs. 
(singer 230.000 lbs. 
\laize (9.800 bu.) 
and extract 
: Firewood and charcoal 

stone 

added manufacture sugar and rum 


rettes 


tailoring, carpentry, etc.) 


Total 


Production per capita 


added manufacture cigars and ciga- 


added other manufacture (ice, electricity, 


150 


-3 


£320,000 


> 


20,000 


500,000 


,000 000 


550,000 
303,204 
244,536 
240,000 
160,000 
106,000 
100,000 
40,000 
07,500 
50,000 
26,000 
20,100 
12,500 
2,500 
100,000 
100,000 
Q7 
11,000 


10,000 


500,000 


90,000 


600,000 


times the size 


3,540,000,00 
000.00 
}, 224,000.00 
1,455,067.20 
1,175,212.60 
1,1 52,000.00 
705,000,00 
S04 800.00 
$50,000.00 
354,000.00 
324,000.00 
240,000.00 
124,800.00 
96,450.00 
60,000 OO 
12,000.00 
$50,000.00 
140,000.00 
$65,600.00 
52,800.00 


45,000.00 


400,000.00 
432,000.00 
2, 550,000.00 
S25 97H 
935,270 


$39.84 


15.84 


ind, well adapted for merino sheep, the rolling down formation 


pastures and forests the more tropical north; fertile arable land 
practically the entire length the near-coastal mountains 


Production per acre of land under occupation 

Jamaica. this area for the most part least potentially produc- 

tive, this vast difference one the fundamental reasons explain- 

ing Queensland’s greater prosperity. 

Resources. possesses large areas natural pasture 
age inland the central and southern districts; cattle 


so-called Dividing Range; valuable minerals most parts the 
country but more especially along the Permo-Carboniferous and 
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granitic (Silurian) formations the near-coastal regions wher 
coal, and copper occur large quantities. One Queen 
greatest assets the 376,000 square miles territory forming 
over the great Australian artesian basin. 1923 
1287 artesian flows, yielding nearly 300 million gallons water 
diem. 
Jamaica possesses extremely fertile soil; but, having been 

for several hundred years, needs heavy manuring and good 


tion vield economic returns. Since the country small and 


entirely production presents difficulties. There are 


minerals forests economic importance Jamaica; and the marine 

resources, compared with those Queensland, are insignificant. 
Land Occupied. The area land under occupation (though not 

necessarily fully utilized) 1921, both countries, follows 


area coun- Total area land Per cent Area 
iry (acres) oct u pied (acres) total area per 
Queensland 429,120,000 444.74 
Jamaica 2,848,160 2,220,882 2.59 


interest note that the percentage the total area occupied 
each country the same but that the area occupied per head 
times greater the case Queensland. 

Climate. account its range latitude and coastal eleva- 
tions Queensland has wide range climate, varying 
tropical tropical. This permits variety agricultural industries 
perienced over about one-third the country. The rainfall 
iest along the coast, increasing one proceeds 
Taylor points out that Queensland contains almost the two extremes 
Australian rainfall—163 inches near Cairns, inches Birdsville 
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Primitive and improved housing conditions in Jamaica 
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the extreme The mean summer temperature Bris. 
bane, the extreme southeast, and the mean 
perature 59.7°F. Similar sea-level temperatures are much higher 
the north. Rate evaporation important Queensland, and 
very high the interior. 

The rainfall Jamaica 60-70 inches per annum. 
over half the island receiving this amount: the northeastern 
has over 100 inches, the south about half much. The 


annual temperature 


d 


I I \ | i t 

water for stock but not 


for the crops 


the stock depend. The problem not much water 


Jamaica labors under serious 


being subject floods, earthquakes, and hurricanes, addition 
drought. 


bution water. 


Hurricanes are the most serious economically. may 
mentioned here that Queensland has serious natural difficulty over 
come regard rabbits and other mammalian pests which 


1 


great losses and incur very considerable state expenditure for contro 


Roads and Railways. Physiographical conditions both countries 
and long distances, combined with sparsely populated territory 


nd 


Queensland, have rendered the economic construction roads and 
railways difficult. 


1 


The following figures show the extent which 
roads and railways have been provided: 


Main roads Miles pe r 1000 population Viles per I ? 
Queensland 3.60 
Jamaica 2,228 2.60 
Railways (public) 
Queensland 6,186 8.97 
Jamaica 200 0.22 
2 Griffith Taylor: The Australian Environment, Advisory Council of Science 


Melbourne, 1918, p. 115. 
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square mile occupied territory transport facilities are several 
red times greater Jamaica, while the financial burden per head 
pulation The road system Jamaica particularly good. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION COMPARED 


vternal Credit. began its career self-governing 
1859 with the and has ever since followed 
licy development means 
The extent the country’s 


int the public debt. Most 


loans have been floated the 

London market, and the necessary QUEENSLAND 
fidence for this extension credit has 

natural resources, the en- 
ergy and ability her people, the 

rket Great Britain for her prod- 


ucts, and her ability pay 

regularly. additional factor was JAMAICA 
understanding that the money 
would mainly expended 
structive developments such railways 
rming tangible and productive assets. 
External credit has never played 
important part the development 


Fi 6—Logarithmice « { va 
Jamaica; the other hand external exports show variati 
private enterprise has played ex- 
ceedingly important part. The limit Government borrowings 


Jamaica set not any special weakness credit but the 
number advantageous enterprises and satisfactory means 
repayment. 

External Trade. About half Queensland’s oversea trade—im- 
ports and exports—is done with Great Britain; about half 
with the United States. But the remaining half, thereabouts, 
Queensland’s trade carried with large number important 
countries, notably France, Japan, and the United States; and this 
tends give Queensland greater economic security. Jamaica, apart 
from the United States, has only Great Britain and some extent 
Canada depend upon. The recent agreement between Canada 
and the West Indies expected provide important stimulus 
reciprocal trade. 


For an excellent outline of the financial history of Queensland see ‘Our First Half-Century,”’ 
1 by the Government in 1909. 
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The notion widespread that volume trade meas 
country’s prosperity. not necessarily so; but large trade does 
always signify the existence industrial leadership. The 
that small countries tend have larger trade per head than 
countries has been advanced and tested with fairly 
cessful results This proposition interest spect 
Queensland and Jamaica. The theory said hold the case 
practically all countries with populations similar vigor, after allow- 
ing for the land not occupied. The- 
oretically, then, the much greater 
AND OWNERS trade per head Queensland must 
ascribed the greater vigor 

inhabitants. This point will 
referred again later. 

Economically both Queensland and 
Jamaica are dependent 
exports—Queensland because ex- 

loans, Jamaica because exports are 
indirectly the main source gener- 
revenue and provide the means 
whereby pay for imported food 
and other necessities. The great 


logarithmic curves Figure 
This variation largely the result 
natural calamities—hurricanes principally. Price important 
factor but not more than natural calamities. 

Land Economy Versus Labor Economy. This important dis- 
tinction, already referred the opening paragraphs this paper, 
plainly demonstrated the charts Figures and These have 
reference the major industry each country respectively: wool 
production Queensland, banana production Jamaica. Figure 
shows the number owners and number sheep occupying pastoral 
holdings from less than 500 acres over 400,000 acres. Most sheep 
are raised holdings 200,000 acres having very small number 
owners. Least sheep are raised holdings less than 500 acres, 
though this grade has the largest number owners. But the tend- 
ency recent years towards closer settlement indicated 
curves number owners 1914 and 1923. 


‘Alfred Marshall: Industry and Trade, London and New York, 1910 
D. H. Macgregor: Trade of Large and Smal! Countries, Econ. Journ., Vol. 35. 
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eure shows the number owners and number banana trees 
maica different grades acreage holdings. Most banana 
ire located small acreages from less than acres less 
The great majority owners are connected with these 
acreages. There is, moreover, well-marked ownership mode 
50acres. The majority these owners work their own hold- 
with family assistance. Queensland clearly land economy and 

alabor economy; but must not forgotten that nature 
turally fertile soil, uniform heat, heavy rainfall, and highly 


oa 
BANANA TREES AND OWNERS 
\ 
‘ 
WNE 
Fic. 8—Graph illustrating conditions in the banana-growing industry of Jamaica 
vigorous species plant—assists the Jamaican and that the Queens- 


land sheep farmer, spite his extravagant use nature-provided 
pasture, has make considerable sacrifices order secure econom- 
satisfaction. 
Elasticity Except, perhaps, for sheep raising Queens- 
land the major industries both countries are fundamentally in- 


elastic, that slight alterations demand not occasion great alter- 


the quantities difficult substitute any one 
industry for another. Especially this the case regard the cul- 


tivation perennial crops such coconuts, sugar cane, and bananas, 


which are the chief products Jamaica. should also noted that 
industries are much less diversified than those Queensland. 
Joint Supply and Perishability. Queensland possesses impor- 


tant 


economic advantage that sheep produce mutton well 
wool. Mutton is, course, only by-product Queensland; but its 
mere existence does tend render sheep raising elastic. Jamaica, 
rum certainly important by-product sugar manufacture, but 
only economic product the banana tree the banana fruit. 
Furthermore, bananas both while growing and during transport the 


are highly perishable; wool and mutton (in these days 
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refrigeration) are not perishable. addition, sheep are mol 
capable being driven considerable distances, thus econ 
transport. Wool has high value per pound and when 
bulky—features that tend lessen the relative cost tra 

Manufactures. Tables show the far greater ext 
which manufacturing has been developed Queensland. 
certainly indicative greater skill and enterprise 
and important feature its greater prosperity. 


CONDITIONS 


the standpoint earliest effective European contact Jama 
400 years old, and Queensland only 100 years was 
first colonized from Spain, Queensland from New South 
countries started with forced labor. first arrival 
free immigrants from England 1848 was largely the outcome 
labor shortage that followed the abolition 183 
East Indian indentured immigration into Jamaica was econom 
reaction the abolition negro slavery 1834. Both countries have 
developed means the organized importation population: 
black population the case Jamaica; white population the 
case Queensland. The settlement and development neither coun- 
try has been absolutely necessary, that forced the overpopulation 
other territories needed because specialized resources not 
found elsewhere. Fundamentally both countries have been ex- 
ploited: has been exploited Jamaica, land Queensland 
Racial differences between the two countries have led different 
political development. After settlement Queensland became auton- 
omous state thirty-nine years. Jamaica has not yet proved 
capable self-government spite white capital, administration, 
and education. 

Distribution Population. The sketch maps (Figs. and 10) show 
approximately the distribution the population the two countries 
1921 (the year the last census). The greater part inhabited 
Queensland has only one person every six square miles, whereas 
most Jamaica has over 1000 persons every six square miles. 
Queensland the distribution the population, shown the 
center gravity, dominantly southeast and coastal; Jamaica the 
population very uniformly distributed for tropical country. Speak- 
ing generally the areas densest population are the fertile alluvial 
plains; the areas least population the mountain country 
east, the country the limestone plateau and swamp areas 
along the coasts. The Queensland distribution correlated with 
the historical origin the first settlers, rainfall, natural 
minerals, and coolness climate. 
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Health. The people Queensland whole enjoy better 
greater freedom from disease, than the people Jamaica. 
European settlement the population each country has steadily 
but that Queensland has obviously increased much more 


QUEENSLAND 


immigration 


birth rate anda 


rkably low death 


f 
especially among 
| MpuK WwW 
the other hand, 
birth and death 
| 
Queensland, 
increase the proportion REVIEW, OcT. 1926 50 
1921 (redrawn from the official Year Book ot Australia). Mur 
past work the are shown heavy dots 
ductive part the pop- 


lation. may noted that the incidence such diseases malaria 
and hookworm lowers human efficiency besides increasing the death 
rate. The people Queensland are less affected these diseases than 
hose Jamaica. But yet proved whether the people 
are well adapted constitutionally their climatic envi- 
ronment, that whether they can continue increase reproduction 
and retain their characteristics without the introduction fresh blood. 
Utilization Man Power. The percentages the population en- 
gaged the principal occupations are, might expected, somewhat 


lifferent the two countries. The following figures are instructive: 


Profession- Domes- Commer- Transport and Indus- Primary Depend- 
nsland 3.4 3.8 5.7 4.0 11.3 14.5 
1.3 6.1 2.4 8.6 33.3 48.3 
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producers both countries are almost entirely agricul- 
pastoral. 1922, however, there were 5633 miners Queens- 
equivalent per cent the total population. will no- 
that there greater expenditure man power primary 
ction Jamaica and less return from per capita. There 
commercial, industrial, transport, and professional (including 
ernment) occupation Queensland, but there are fewer domestic 
nts. 
Vigor. term vigor used embrace energy and 
insufficient attention has been given the measurement 
vigor, and only possible form opinion regard 
and Jamaica, based analogy and inference. the 
States Army tests the relative intelligence black and white 
erates was found follows, expressed mental ages: native- 
whites, 13.5 Northern negroes, 12.5 years; Southern 
roes, 10.0 years. The difference between Northern and Southern 
egroes supposed explained the fact that only the more 
elligent the Southern negroes emigrate north; but may due, 
rate partly, the influence more vigorous environment. 
any case safe assume, more grounds than one, that the 
ple Queensland, whole, are more intelligent than the people 
is, however, instinctive traits, rather than 
rely intellectual traits that determine the solidity 
the people—or samples them—in Queensland and 
were psychologically rated the five-point scale system 
such instinctive traits energy, determination, 
initiative, there but doubt that the Queensland score 
would the higher. 
Education and Research. Queensland, 1921, per cent 
the inhabitants over years age were able read and write. 
percentage for Jamaica was 58. very much 
Jamaica regard education and research. Queensland, 
nlike Jamaica, even the British West Indies whole,’ has 
university. regards scientific research the work the Queens- 
land Geological Survey may instanced show her superiority 
that respect. 
Crime. The following criminal statistics for 1921 serve indicate 
that differences exist regard the ethical characteristics the 
nhabitants: 


Total number crimi- Convictions Indictments for Convictions 
nal indictments murder 

Exception being made of a specialized institution, the Imperia! College of Troy | Agr re 

1, established not as the outcome of West Indian but of British, i.e. external, initiative 
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There were only indictments and convictions for 
and sheep stealing Queensland, whereas Jamaica 
3070 indictments and 2243 convictions for praedial 
considering these figures allowances must made for the 
circumstances: (a) differences legal system, (b) the circur 
that geographical conditions country like Queensland 
prosecution difficult and expensive, (c) the circumstance 
both easier and safer steal, say, few bananas than hor 
sheep. Nevertheless the excess indictments Jamaica 
great justify the conclusion that the people the island 
ficient social responsibility and 
Jamaica one the most serious problems connected with 
agriculture. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The principal reasons for the higher standard living and 
prosperity Queensland have now been put forward. The gener 
inference that Queensland’s position these respects the 
both greater natural resources and greater natural vigor 
inhabitants. important recognize that both factors are 
sponsible. The extent which each responsible cannot defi 
nitely stated, though this connection some interest 
speculate what the position would have been Queensland had 
been colonized and developed the people who colonized and de- 
veloped Jamaica. The importance racial vigor demonstrated 
generally the fact that not every country with vast natural re- 
sources has developed high standard living and great pro 
duction wealth. British Guiana, South America, not 


il 
worthy example. 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY 


Before consideration can usefully given the economic 
Queensland the possibilities advancement Jamaica, 
evident that some attention must given the relative efficiency 
industrial management and public administration each country. 


And this efficiency must judged world standards far 
possible. 


Land Utilization. The term employed here the broad 
economic sense natural resources. demand for and 
the price land any country governed fundamentally 
the scarcity aspect and (b) the differential Jamaica 
the scarcity aspect predominates because the country 
populated; but this relieved favorable differential aspect sinct 
the greater part Jamaica naturally fertile and easily accessible 
owing the transport facilities per unit area. Queensland 
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aspect practically nonexistent, whereas the differential 

predominant. 
Queensland has been extensive rather than in- 
ve, but recent years this has been counteracted changes 
tenure policy. State taxations and the refusal grant 
ngs beyond certain area and then only system state 
hold are some the measures introduced order secure closer 
ement and the land. Jamaica the 
private ownership persists; and, although there are argu- 
support it, the absence effective Government control 
egard land utilization the tropics has more than one in- 
been responsible for retarded development. Most the 
Jamaica not under staple crops like bananas, sugar cane, and 
nuts inefficiently inadequately utilized. There are regional 
exceptions, but, speaking generally, land Jamaica commands 
her price than land Queensland. This due the scarcity aspect. 
Costs Production. scientific comparison production costs 
the two countries would involve regional studies most technical 
detailed description. These have not been made, and only 


possible put forward few general remarks indicating proximate 
differences that exist. The outstanding feature the costs Queens- 

the high rate wages. industries like sugar production, 
nana production, mining, and railway transport, which require 
large amount labor, costs are much above the international 
world level. Without Commonwealth protection (subsidization) 


sugar and bananas could not produced profit Queensland; 


worth while produce that matters, and this governed 


hence demand limited the Australian market. 1925 the 
famous Mount Morgan gold mines were closed down account 
high costs and labor disputes but have since been reopened owing 
the introduction more efficient methods extraction. 

agriculture and mining, after the initial period exploitation, 
the law diminishing returns begins operate unless unit costs 
are progressively reduced. Wool costs Queensland appear 
economic. profitable produce greasy merino wool Queens- 
land selling price cents (24d.) per pound. There also 
margin regard the production butter, owing partly the 
perative system introduced. But must remembered that 
init costs are affected output well expenses and that 
griculture output per acre mainly influenced the weather. 

considering relative costs the conception margin rather 


costs and market prices, the former being influenced scale pro- 


duction and amount capital invested. the price sugar fell 


lower and lower levels the sugar industry Queensland would 
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disappear before that Jamaica, and the Jamaican industry 
that Cuba Java, provided there was alteration 
and costs. But similar decline the price high 


occurred, the Queensland industry would one the last 


appear. The Jamaican banana industry peculiar: 
marginal because costs are higher than the great 
Central America; but there special price level for 
bananas owing competitive buying and the fact that the 

that costs are higher Queensland and that these costs woul 
difficult for the country trade internationally were 


exceptional resources combined with considerable 


agement. the whole, industrial management more effi 


the sense being more scientific. 


its railways, state trading, and 


istic enterprises the Queensland Government has invested consid 


ably over (£50,000,000). Similar Government 


ments Jamaica amount only about $19,200,000 


The railways, which both countries are owned and managed 
Government, are run heavy loss. The reasons put forward 
Queensland are (a) increased working expenses and higher rate 
interest loans recent years, (b) the fact that population 

fined mainly the coast and therefore sea competition 
factor that, perhaps, applies more forcibly Australia whok 

(c) the fact that there very little into the interior 
With regard Jamaica, the principal reasons for the deficits are 
increased working expenses, (b) heavy capital expenditure per 
and hence heavy interest burdens, (c) insufficient traffic, (d) short and 
therefore uneconomic both countries, but particularly 
Jamaica, gradient doubt important factor affecting costs 


information available the extent which the economics 
railway transport has been studied the two 
ably rates are mainly fixed what the will Rail- 


way transport any case increasing-return industry, and pro- 
vided costs are not unduly excessive the principal requirement 
adequate volume traffic. 

State trading Queensland comprises butchers’ shops, pastoral 
stations, produce agency, railway refreshment rooms, fish shops, ho- 
tels, and canning factory. The net accumulated loss these enter- 
prises June 30, 1924, was (£779,751 6s. 6d.). 
July 1924, consequence this, the capital 
(£2,284,091 2s. 4d.) was written down $6,181,262.13 
17s. 11d.). While there have been some social benefits derived 
these enterprises they have not any means offset the fina 
losses incurred. Jamaica the Government trading enterprises 
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consisted mainly assistance rendered agriculture with 
the encouragement new development. Here again the social 
have not compensated for the financial losses incurred. But 
tual expenditure has been relatively small. 
hlic Administration General. only necessary compare 
reports the two countries order make evident that 
ensland has much larger and more efficient public service than 
The statistical and scientific services are 
rior Queensland. Since the Jamaican Government 
nsible for the inefficiencies that Jamaica well 
Queensland public administration has suffered from 
sion politics. 


QUEENSLAND ECONOMICALLY SECURE? 


the standpoint production and trade the position Queens- 

sound and progressive. The country’s total oversea trade per 

amounts less than half the country’s total production 

Table and slightly over half the interest payable the 

nsecurity all, would seem center rather internal than ex- 
ternal relationships. 

Queensland, although land economy, has labor government; 
ind spite of, perhaps because this, the state subject indus- 
trial disputes about wages and hours. During the period 
the average number disputes per annum was 44, involving the loss 
168,476 working days per annum, $506,822 (£105,588) per annum 
wages. The more recent shipping and mining disputes may also 
noted this connection. Jamaica, labor economy with colonial 
government based limited franchise, subject periodical dis- 
turbances, but these are infrequent and are not serious economic 
consequence. 

Externally security and progress depend upon the 
maintenance credit, markets for the country’s products, and im- 
migration. recent years the state’s socialistic policies resulted 
some break external confidence, but latterly this has been rectified. 
country that has continue borrowing order pay back, 
maintenance credit essential. The close connection with Great 
Britain—principal customer, creditor, and source immigrants 
makes the conditions that country vitally important 
member the Australian Commonwealth Queensland secures the 


* This paper was written before the General Strike in Great Britain (May, 1926). A fundament 

of industrial disputes in Great Britain is overpopulation in relation to natural resources. One 
equence of the strike may be increased emigration to Australia, in which case both countries 
her 


nefit. During the last year or two British emigration to Queensland has increased, the new arriv- 
being for the most part boys (aged 15 to 19 years). Present rate: 100 per month 
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advantage protected market for certain products, but 
costs would necessary external markets were needed. 

The further development Queensland depends 
upon increase population. seems unlikely that Queensland 
benefit the admission colored labor. the other 
quite conceivable that such policy, adopted, might 
world large. 


CONDITIONS JAMAICA IMPROVED? 


Productivity per head and oversea trade per head are 
imately equal Jamaica, and both are extremely 
most other tropical island communities. The theory the 
large and small countries, referred previous paragraph, ever 
after allowing for differences human vigor and land occupied, 
breaks down the resources per head are much greater the larger 
country. any case productivity that matters, and this often 
overlooked those who are directly concerned with the 
progress tropical countries. Jamaica apparently producing 
much the resources and the vigor the present population will 
allow. Like other the West Indian Islands Jamaica would appear 
overpopulated, and one solution the present state poverty 
would further emigration neighboring territories, like British 
Honduras, that can offer abundant resources. 

But essential remember that Jamaica’s existence 
civilized community depends external relationships, includir 
trade. The commercial and political control the island 
the hands the Jamaicans much the hands external Ameri- 
can and British interests. therefore the advantage these 
external interests, and also their duty, improve conditions inter- 
nally. Opportunities for large capital investments are limited. 
remain the possibilities effecting increased efficiency 
industries, gradual introduction substitution new industries, 
and reform education. 

The efficiency the sugar industry has been improved recent 
years the erection larger and more up-to-date factories and 
the application science the production the sugar cane. The 
banana industry highly organized, and intensive methods are em- 
ployed production. the general peasant agriculture that 
deplorably inefficient and unorganized. The fact that the greater 
Jamaica’s imports are foodstuffs (compared with machinery 
hardware the case Queensland) would suggest that there might 


areal gain the community more foodstuffs were produced locally. 


has borne mind, however, that developments this 


direction should undertaken the pastoralists and 
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provisions, for would unwise curtail production the 
commodities for export, connection with which Jamaica 
esses differential advantage. One difficulty that presents itself 
such extra Jamaica fitted produce might not 
meet the wants community that has acquired Western 
and ideas. The development minor manufactures might 
sted, such condensed milk, boots, and bacon; but difficulty 
that these industries are dependent the raising live 
for which Jamaica well adapted but handicapped the 
valence foot-and-mouth disease which difficult control 
virtually, the interior, bush country. 
progress, apart from what outside capital, leadership, 
science can do, depends upon the evolution better average 
inhabitant. There doubt that racial ability and energy 
for higher standard living have increased with the 
nterbreeding black and white, and perhaps future progress will 
lepend upon the rate which the number mulattoes increases. 
heterogenous composition the Jamaican population which 
akes entirely different from that Queensland (of which only 
two per cent are colored) shown the following figures: 


Colored 121,955 157,223 
Black 660,424 
East Indian 10,116 18,610 
Chinese 
Not stated 3,623 3,693 


Perhaps these figures call into question more than anything else the 
present system and methods education Jamaica. far, educa- 
tion, which has been the literary type and the same for everyone 
irrespective race and ability, has had but little real uplifting in- 
fluence. The fundamental requirement not the impartation 
knowledge and veneer culture but psychological analysis 
racial and individual traits and the application special methods 
education designed draw out the traits that are greatest value 
man citizen and worker. Constitutional abilities and tem- 
peraments should also considered relation existing opportuni- 
ties employment, and new industries should not introduced 
merely because they are physically possible but rather because certain 
types the population are constitutionally adapted adaptable for 
the supply labor and management needed make them success. 
offers promising field research for the industrial and edu- 
itional psychologist. The scientific policy most tropical countries 
has hitherto been mainly directed towards the study resources 
ind environment. The study man’s activities relation re- 
sources and environment has been neglected. 


OBLIQUE AERIAL SURVEYING CANADA 


Gerard Matthes 


THE opening the World War the Canadian Gover 
had made good beginning mapping the settled 
along the southern border her vast domain. This 
result the necessity subdividing these lands into tow: 
and sections. However, the unsettled portions, 
larger part the entire had not 
remained unmapped and part unexplored. Since the 
has been keen appreciation the fact that these unsettled portions 
contain the principal forest, mineral, and water power resources 
Canada and that the development these resources being retarded 
through lack adequate maps. 

Surveys these regions the old standard methods 
proved impracticable, not only because the great cost 
involved but also because the extraordinary hardships whi 
they the foot. the mountainous 
western sections the topography one extreme there 


are high peaks, and large areas are covered with 


snows. the low northern lands, the other hand, the almost 
unbroken forest, countless lakes, great muskeg swamps, and complete 
absence trails present even more formidable 
this region practicable only dog sled winter and canoe 
All that surveyor can attempt here run his 
traverse lines along the principal streams and around the lakes 
sketch their shore lines. Such work has not been found satisfactory, 
the resulting maps being unduly costly and generally incomplete 
This because practically impossible delineate correctly the 
shore lines water bodies except where they can viewed the eye 
from elevated points. When realized that the only map features 
afforded this region are shore lines lakes 
lines extreme intricacy—and that the land surface timbered 
and devoid relief admit elevated views, the task 
the surveyor foot may considered unenviable (compare 


PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS CANADIAN MAPPING 


possible labor-saving device the process 
photography early received much attention 
party topographers undertook map portion the Can 


1M. P. Bridgland: Photographic Surveying ir 


Canada, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 1916 
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kies along the Canadian Pacific Railway with the aid specially 
ised camera that could mounted the tripod 
nsit. The latter was used determining the geographic positions 
camera stations and the bearings the camera for each 
ire taken. From the survey data and pictures obtained satis- 
contour maps have been produced high mountains without 
surveyors set foot them. this method photo- 
mmetry the Government has mapped date about 50,000 
miles territory comprising some the most rugged topog- 
North America. remarkable instance the value maps 
this kind was recorded last vear when the expedition that scaled 
Logan, peak 19,850 feet height situated near the Alaskan 
undary, planned its journey from the base the summit simply 
reference maps the mountain which were prepared only from 
taken from Mt. St. Elias and other points, some much 

twenty miles distant from Mt. Logan. 
Unfortunately photogrammetric surveying has not proved ap- 
cable regions moderate low relief, and the extensive areas 


low northern lands Canada remained unmapped until the advent 


the airplane and aerial camera. Since the war great deal work 
been done, both Canada and elsewhere, towards developing 
the method making maps from vertical aerial and 
the method has come into quite general use. But even vertical pho- 
tography proved too slow and costly for mapping the great expanse 
Canadian wilds, and its use Dominion surveys has accordingly 


restricted settled regions presenting much 
detail areas specific interest. However, the experience gained 
both from photogrammetry and from vertical aerial photography 
Canada led few years ago the use oblique aerial photographs, 
that photographs taken from airplanes with the camera axis in- 
clined. This method was first introduced the late Dr. Deville, 
Surveyor General Dominion Lands, whom also belongs the 
having started the early photogrammetric surveys the 
Rockies. was who devised instruments and methods and 
nspired others, both home and abroad, further research. 
intensely practical were his own labors that most his instruments 
ind methods are still use Canada with but minor modifications. 
his leadership the construction maps from aerial photographs 
developed rapidly, and Canada today leads the world the quantity 
production aerial maps—a fact not generally known outside the 
country and but little appreciated Canadians 
perimental work oblique aerial survey was carried out 1922 and 
and has been successfully applied the last two years (1924 


7 
j 
Vertical photography consists in taking photographs from airplanes with the camera axis pointing 
¥ 
i rly as possible vertically downward. | 
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and 1925) the mapping areas totaling 73,000 square 


When the rather short season for aerial photographic work thes 


northern latitudes taken into account, this record seems 
more remarkable. 


Maps produced oblique aerial photography are 


fiable, since implies that these maps make pretense 


ness accuracy and leads the user suspicious them 


fact that the Canadian maps obtained from oblique photos 


are unusually complete, showing all natural features that 


é 

I = 4 
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with sufficient correctness for the Viewed 


this angle Canada congratulated for solving ad- 


ible manner what may well termed difficult problem 
and doing establishing valuable precedent. 


OBLIQUE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Oblique aerial photography novelty. The vast majority 
tures taken from the air for commercial purposes are this type. 
tures this kind, taken from suitable altitudes with wide 


lenses can made cover very large areas country; and, 
the features presented them are not convenient form 
map construction vertical photographs, the information 


veyed ample for maps scales small four miles the 
However, necessary for each picture include the horizon 


for this becomes the plane reference the process trans- 
ing the photographic features the map. Consequently the 


plication this method limited flat country where the horizon 
ppears well defined and unobstructed line.* northern Canada, 


elevations rarely exceed several hundred feet, the horizon 


for all practical purposes straight line within the confines 
single picture. 


THE PERSPECTIVE GRID PERSPECTOMETER 


The method used Canada compile map from the features 


portrayed oblique photographs involves the principle linear 
rspective. Brook Taylor, the English mathematician and author 
Taylor’s Theorem, worked out this principle scientifically and 
lescribed print long ago With the advent ground 
aerial photographic surveying has come into new field 
isefulness. order use this principle assumed that the 
the land viewed oblique photograph horizontal 
lane that may subdivided without sensible error drawing 
straight lines suitable vanishing points. net such perspective 
nes drawn uniform distances apart, inclose squares 
ground, has been given the name perspective grid perspectom- 
ter (see Fig. 2), and its use constructing map consists briefly 


noting the position all features importance with respect 


grid lines and then reproducing these hand 


rectangular grid which the squares have been laid out the scale 


( 


the map (see Fig. The unit measurement the Dominion 


ide of 2000 feet an object near the horizon elevated too f 


ild, in angular measure, subtend only about 


In a picture taken from an alti 


the general level of the land we 


*Brook Taylor: Linear Perspective: or,a New Method of Representing Justly All Mant 
ts as They Appear to the Eye in All Situations, London, 1715 
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Land Surveys being the chain, feet length, 


subdivision adopted for the grids has been made square 


lengths side. there are chain lengths mile. 


units. Figure which shows the arrangement 


Fic. 2—Oblique view with plotting grid superimposed. The areas included betweet 
ower halt are one-eighth mile squares. The landscape is typical of the many t 
ot idian « tr 


lines now use the Topographical Surveys Office Ottawa, 
the vanishing point lies little above the horizon 
for the height the airplane above the ground. The sub 
divisions are seen extend only part the way across the picture 
and make place beyond distance about seven miles from the 
foreground for one-mile squares. One reason for this that the 
distant portion photographic landscape, because the minute- 
ness and indistinctness the images, direct value for map 
construction but useful only for general reference. Also, the 
chain squares continued all the way would completely merge and 
obliterate all distant detail. 

practice, the lines are not actually drawn upon the photographs 
but are superimposed upon them means glass plate 
back which they have been photographed, thus making possible 
apply quick succession number grids one picture 
will seen later, process often necessary. The use the 


4 
4 
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sparent grid obviates the necessity drawing any lines the 
tographs. The only marks that need made them are the 
ter point and the control points for checking the correctness 


the horizon indistinct, however, advisable some- 


reinforce means sharp line that the transparent 


two points are needed 
ile test grid, and these 
compiled from preced- 
mined. This meant great 
only one vanishing point sit- 
= ‘ 2 compiled into scalable map form. The apy 
Passing through the picture slight discrepancies in the position of objects w 
being trial grid which was superseded another 


prepare beforehand series plotting was done 

grids transparent glass 

plates celluloid. They are prepared for different combinations 
height airplane and angle inclination the camera and 
greatly expedite the mechanical labor constructing the map. One 
trained draftsman can now transfer the features from the photo- 
helper select the grid properly applicable each picture. 

the trial and error method. This because the altitude the air- 
plane only imperfectly known. Altitudes are determined from 
barometric readings the airplane with altimeter which always 
being affected atmospheric pressure changes and which more- 


over cannot read closer than 100 feet. The first grid superimposed 
photograph therefore largely the nature trial, and its 


qf 
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applicability must verified reference ground control 
Thus, the grid shown Figure made for altitude 
feet and marginal distance 1.1 inches. Reference known points 


the ground showed the altitude 180 feet too high 


instance, and before the map could drawn shown 


4825 feet, which within five feet the 
This will explain why there appear slight discrepancies 


position objects shown Figures and 


CONSTRUCTING THE GRID 


Was necessary replace the grid another made for altitud 
practice rare for many two pictures obtained the 
course one flight taken from exactly the same altitude 
with exactly the same tilt. the Canadian surveys has 
found desirable provide perspective grids for the entire range 
combinations altitude and tilt that are most likely occur; and 
the preparation number grids permit handling 
the map work expeditiously the most important preliminary 
the office. Grids are constructed for about altitudes mostly 
intervals feet between 3000 and 5500 feet elevation, the 
usual limits flying this class work, and for horizon positions 
spaced one-tenth inch apart. This results total over 800 
combinations. The selection the 25-foot vertical interval and the 


one-tenth inch horizon interval units rests the practical consid- 


eration that choosing the nearest corresponding grid for inter 
mediate values noticeable errors will result the finished map 
The focal length the lens important factor the propor 


1 


tioning the grids. Consequently set 800 described can 


1 


applied only the pictures taken with the camera for whose foca 
length the grids were 

The construction the grids, though not difficult, requires pains- 
taking care both computing and drafting. The computations, 
systematized, can made with the aid logarithms the rate 
about twenty per man per day; but the drafting much slower, and 
one expert does well draw two grids day. The drawings 
made with India ink paper four times the scale the final grid 
All lettering must drawn reversed that will read correctly 
when photographed onto the transparent grid, the latter must 
used with the emulsion side down. 

The application the principle linear perspective aeria 
oblique photographs simple. Only few formulas are used, 
these will given here that they may available for reference 
order that the text may clear the reader should consult Figure 


Last year in Canada two cameras were in use having focal lengths of approximately 5 : 
inches, and the number of grids actually constructed amounted to over 1100 
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575 
which diagrammatic perspective drawing illustrating the 
thematical aspects the problem. 


For given altitude feet) the camera the first step 
npute the dip the horizon, which the angular difference 


This obtained the formula: 


apparent depression angle next computed from the distance 
which the picture center lies below the apparent horizon and 


the focal length (f) the formula: 
( 
facilitate this part the work table prepared giving values 
apparent depression angles for different values and for given 
focal length. 
Canadian practice instead measuring the photograph 


hic. 4—Schematic diagram illustrating the mathematical aspects of linear perspective as applied t 
; jue aerial photographs. The diagram is drawn in true perspective but not to scale. 
between the true airplane horizon (x—x) and the apparent horizon 


has been found more convenient measure the distance (m) from the 


ipparent horizon the top margin line the photograph. This 
margin line occupies course fixed position with respect the 
center point, which constant for all photographs; and the table 
may therefore prepared terms marginal distance. The true 
depression angle then found adding the dip angle the 
apparent depression angle. The distance from the true horizon 
the center point computed next reversal formula (2), 
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substituting for the apparent depression angle and 

true horizon indicated the photograph short white 
which Figure seen with difficulty against the pale sky, 
intersection the true horizon and the vertical line drawn 
the picture center marks the vanishing point for the perspective 
order space the latter the proper intervals 
so-called ground FFF (Fig. 4), must first located. 
This line the plane the photograph and parallel the hor 

usually falls outside the photograph and selected that 
distances 10-chain lengths will measure one inch each. The dis- 
tance this ground line respect the true horizon 
tained follows: 

duced where cuts the ground plane. 

sec 

The ground line having been located and drawn, subdivided 
inches working each way from the vertical line passing through 
the picture center. Through the points established the perspective 
lines are drawn the vanishing point. not necessary, order 
draw the remaining horizontal lines their proper intervals, 
locate additional ground lines individually. convenient short cut 
consists drawing diagonal lines and through the 
picture center (C) two vanishing points (V; and located the 
true horizon left and right the center line, distances from 


latter given the formula: 


The horizontal lines are then drawn through the points inter- 
section made these diagonals with the perspective lines, the prin- 


ciple involved being that the diagonals passing through the corners 
the grid squares, being themselves perspective lines, must pass through 
vanishing points the horizon. 

all these computations the focal length must corrected 
the shrinkage found exist the photographs. This shrinkage 
cludes that the negative and the photographic paper, the latter 


ic 


being quite appreciable. usually less the direction 
grain the paper than right angles the latter, and varies with 
the quality sensitized paper used. therefore important 
work this kind insure uniformity using the same grade 
paper throughout. The shrinkage allowed for should the 
measurements made large number photographs both 
the grain and across the 


‘In the particular case of Figure 2 the shrinkage was found to be 0.37 per cent 
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DISPLACEMENTS DUE ELEVATION 


method constructing maps transferring the location 
oblique photographs means perspective grids 
icable flat country only. Obviously, hilltops other elevated 
would thrown out position perspective with refer 

the grid lines. Displacements this kind can readily 
wed for with mathematical certainty the heights the 
placed objects are known together with the location the point 
the ground above which the airplane was the instant exposure 
point, known the plumb does not appear 
thin the photograph but lies toward the observer along the con 
uation the vertical line passing through the picture center 
distance from the latter (in chains) given the formula: 


h cot 
66 


the Canadian surveys corrections this kind are occasionally 


called for, and save computation scale factors has been indi- 


ited along the margin each grid terms the cotangents the 
ingles depression computed for various points along the central 


vertical line the grid. the height any elevated 
object the cotangent its depression angle, given the grid 
margin, gives the amount which the image the object must 
moved towards the observer along line drawn through the object 
and the ground plumb point. The factors are applicable points 


situated radially equidistant from the plumb point. 


EQUIPMENT 


Flying over unmapped and large part unknown country involves 
unusual hazards. forced landing made some lake surface remote 
from any base supplies might well result the abandonment 
season’s work. Consequently especial care exercised outfitting 
the aerial parties and establishing beforehand supply bases 
convenient points. 

For the actual aerial operations the Viking amphibian type 
flying boat fitted with 360-horse-power engine has been found very 
satisfactory. capable maintaining altitude 5000 feet 
while carrying load 2000 pounds. This includes, besides the 
crew four men, aerial photographic equipment weighing about 
200 pounds; 112 gallons gasoline and gallons oil weighing 
together over 900 pounds; emergency rations, camp equipment, gun 
and ammunition, collapsible canoe, engine spare parts, and repair 
tools totaling about 230 pounds. 

The camera used these surveys special construction and 
mounted the nose the boat curved steel rail that enables 
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the photographer, standing his cockpit, tilt the 
angle, shift rapidly from one side the other, and com 

sweep the horizon 180 degrees extent. The camera supp 
provided with rubber parts deaden the vibrations set 

airplane engine. assist keeping the horizon within the 


graphic large-sized view-finder mounted the camera and 


provided with sights. Specially prepared panchromatic film used, 
75-foot lengths, nine and half inches wide. capable re- 
ceiving 110 more exposures, each 9.2 7.1 inches size. pre- 
vent this heavy film from sagging curling out the focal plane, 
automatically pressed flat during each exposure means 


cushion against glass plate. The latter adjusted the 


plane and the light rays pass through it. The lens focus fixed, and 
the shutter the type. the glass plate are etched 
lines which extend completely around the four sides and which appear 
the prints fine white border lines. These are necessary 


determining shrinkage, and the small arrows the center 


line are for locating the picture center, point primary importance 


applying perspective grids. 


“Ta 
Fic. 5—lIllustrating the procedure of taking the photographs. The white lines show t 
country included within the oblique views The rectangle underneath the airplar t j 
comparatively small an area would be covered by a vertical view taken from the titu j 
Actually no vertical views are taken in this work. The country portrayed is a striking exar t ' 
difficulties that confront surveyors on foot 
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FIELD PERSONNEL 
crew the airplane consists, rule, pilot, pho- 
rapher, and expert mechanic, all the Royal Canadian Air 
ce, and one Dominion land surveyor acting navigator. Much 


\ 
4 
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Obiique central view 
~ 
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~ 
6—The country pictured in Figure 5 reduced to map form. The areas comprised within the 
| exposures are indicated by the white outlines. As in Figure 5 the vertical view is included for 
purp ily 


responsibility attaches the duties each member the party, 
hence only picked men are employed. The work extremely arduous 
and calls for the closest attention details and the best team play. 

peculiar interest are the land duties, which consist 
directing the movements the airplane such manner 
insure that the specified areas are completely photographed. These 
must identify from the air. must also guide the party the 
close each work some base supply before the gasoline 
supply gives out. Consequently this work calls for men gifted with 
exceptionally well developed sense direction, the more the 
country one strangely devoid landmarks, presenting from the 
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air almost uniform spectacle for miles every 
ordinary country lake considered landmark promi 
especially when viewed from the air, but this ceases tru 
region where lakes are numerous 
coupled with the total absence mountains, makes the 
keeping proper orientation doubly difficult. 

The duties consist making oblique exp 
groups three illustrated Figure The airplane ther 
shown 4000 feet above the ground, and the scope included 
each exposure marked the landscape means whit 
lines. The forward center picture, facing the direction 
line flight, taken first, followed instantly one the left 
and one the right, each gauged overlap slightly 
center picture. the speed the plane about miles 
the photographic work has done expeditiously the pictur 
become staggered. 


COMPARATIVE SPEED WORK 


The ground areas comprised within the three exposures shown 
Figure and the amounts overlap secured are outlined plan 


Figure the airplane progresses, flying straight line and 


keeping nearly possible uniform altitude, groups pictures 
already explained are taken intervals three four miles 
Thus strip country from miles width covered. Not 
all this width can utilized for map construction, however, 
the images the more distant objects cannot clearly seen. 
parallel strips photographs are spaced only four eight miles apart 
The large amount overlap secured both within each strip and 
between strips accomplishes two objects. the first 


tically all points are photographed least twice, which great 
aid identifying their true outlines; and, secondly, irregularities 
the alignment parallelism the airplane paths, which are unavoid- 
able, are not likely become the cause gaps the photographi 
work. 

The usable portion photograph depends upon the clearness 
definition but averages about four miles depth. Thus, Figure 
would yield map data covering one and quarter miles width 
the foreground increasing five and half miles width depth 
four miles, giving total area square miles. Deducting for 
overlap would reduce this eight ten square miles effective 
map material. This very large compared with that obtained 
vertical photography. The latter, taken with the same camera and 
from 5000 feet altitude, would cover about one square mile 
posure, which, with the customary overlap per cent 
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tion flight and per cent between adjacent flights, would 
only one-fifth square mile for effective map material. 
comparison between the respective areas covered oblique 
vertical photographs taken from the same altitude given 
Figures and but should noted that the outlines the 
tical exposure are inserted merely for purposes comparison. 
tually, vertical pictures are taken during oblique photographic 
rk. The altitude this case being only 4000 feet, the area covered 
the vertical photograph amounts less than one square mile. 
comparison hardly fair, vertical photographs are usually 
ken from much higher altitudes. But even altitude 10,000 
vertical photograph taken with focal length lens 
cover only four square miles, and this with the overlap referred 
would give effective map area per exposure only four-fifths 
square mile. 


favorable conditions from altitude about 5000 feet 
trip land about miles long miles wide can 


one hour the oblique aerial method, and only 


arranged groups need taken. This represents 


map material for about 560 square miles, assuming usable 
depth only four miles per picture. 

point that should noted that oblique photographs can 
taken many days when would impossible take vertical 
pictures, and hence less time lost waiting for favorable weather. 
because vertical photography must done from high altitudes 
and requires rule perfectly clear skies. Oblique photography, 
the other hand, not interfered with occasional clouds pro- 
vided the latter are not lower than 3000 feet. interesting ex- 
ample may cited the Oiseau (see Fig. and Cross Lake sheets, 
covering together nearly 8500 square miles. They include part 

the Red Lake mining district which now attracting much at- 
tention. area covered was photographed one aerial crew 
exactly hours and minutes out total flying time hours 
and minutes. This latter, however, represents large part 
working season. Over 1600 exposures were obtained. estimated 
that would have taken one ground survey party fully ten seasons 
have mapped the same area. 


GROUND CONTROL 


Ground control needed other mapping undertakings for 
insuring correctness geographical position and maintaining ac- 
curacy regards scale. The use oblique photographs has proved 
great convenience admitting considerable latitude 


spacing ground control points. This fortunate, the ground 


4 
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surveys are limited single-line traverses run transit and 
along river courses and must necessity come widely 
intervals. For the best results parallel lines traverses 
more than from miles apart. Astronomical 
are located intervals 100 miles and connected wit 
traverses which are run large closed probable 
location these stations about four chain lengths, which has 
found consistent with the accuracy the traverses. 


ee] 


degree precision aimed at, the scale the published map 
such error amounts only one-hundredth inch 
therefore scarcely noticeable. 

considerable interest the advantage derived from doing 
photographic work first and executing the control surveys last, thu 
measure reversing the traditional practice surveying. The 
photographs not only enable the surveyors select the most sui 
locations for control points but are assistance planning move- 
ments, transporting supplies, and locating camp sites, thus expediting 
the ground survey work. 


? Triangulation control fs not used in these surveys, as neither its cost nor it 


its 


ranted; besides, the flat character of the country does not lend itself well to this f 
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FAMINE ZONE AFRICA: THE SUDAN 


Renner, Jr. 


Columbia University 


tropical grasslands are for the most part empty lands. 
Compare, for instance, the density population Rajputana 
Agency and Bengal. The well-watered delta lands the Ganges 

yport places population over 1000 people the square mile. 
the western part the Agency there are only the square mile. 
dry grasslands Rajputana are occupied great cost. Expect 

lean year three, one famine year local saying. 

famine 1900 reduced the population western Rajputana 

Imperial Gazetteer India. depend upon the harvests 
these upon periodic but means regular Where 
variations rainfall are most critical there the cost occupation 
most serious. 

Africa has vast zone this character the Sudan. Relatively 
speaking the Sudan empty land. Its savanas and grasslands 
comprise one-fifth all Africa, and were this consolidated under one 
government would constitute one the largest countries the 
world. But the population density shows low scale land utiliza- 
tion, appears from the following figures: 


Area (square miles) (per square mile) 


Sudan 2,529,000 
United States 3,026,700 
India 177 
China 1,522,420 246 


may argued that the Sudan includes large areas desert. 
Politically does, but making the above estimates all desert areas 
have been eliminated, whereas the desert areas the United States 
and India have been included. Likewise the great mountain areas 
India, China, and the United States have been included, while 
such areas occur the Sudan. Hence the comparison favorable 
the Sudan. 

The Sudan, furthermore, has been peopled for ages. How, then, 
account for population density averaging only the square 
The soils are for the most part good often highly productive. 
temperatures are high, but humidity oppressive only during the 


rainy season; and, while light frosts sometimes occur the uplands, 
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they have bearing whatever crop production. true 
several political and racial factors have acted deterrents 
ment, but they would appear inadequate explain the exi 
whole areas country unpopulated and many others very 
peopled. 

The Sudan with its tropical savanas and semiarid grasslands forms 
broad buffer zone stretching from the Atlantic Ocean the Red 
Sea, between the Sahara and the rainy low latitudes the 
coast and Congo basin. Like most buffer zones, the Sudan 
mercy the powers between which lies. times the Sal 
encroaches southward upon the Sudan; other times the Sal 
retreats and the rainy belt moves northward into the southern 
The rainfall this transitional land far from 
stable element the environment which the native strives 
permanent adjustment. The problem presents itself two aspects: 
(1) that fluctuation the annual rainfall; (2) that progressive 
change 


IRREGULAR RAINFALL 


The fluctuation the annual amount rainfall clearly reflected 
the economic life the region. Just what constitutes drought 
not easily stated, but obviously very small departure from normal 
precipitation disastrous region like the Sudan where the average 
precipitation little above the needs agriculture. The great drought 
1892 resulted severe famine Wadai, followed serious tribal 
Two decades later, 1913, between one-half 
fourths the population perished from Such droughts 
these are bound cause disaster population which seldom 
carries over surplus food supply from one year 
Dongola Province the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan both 1913 and 
were famine years. Cattle and human beings died great numbers 
Many the able-bodied men ran away, leaving their women and 
children starve. The British Government hurriedly organized 
emergency relief work, upon which man could make cents 
day. This saved the lives the men, but most them forgot 
send any their earnings home their families.’ 

the early summer 1870 heavy rains for ten days 
ruined the crops all the low-lying lands Bahr this 
case famine resulted not from drought but from excessive 
Nine years later the rainfall the basin the Bahr Jebel was 
irregular and scanty that the crops dhurra which usually grow 


E. W. Bovill: The Encroachment of the Sahara on the Sudan, Journ. African Soc., Vol 


pp. 174-185 and 250-269; reference on p. 264 


West: Dongola Province the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Geogr. Vol. 1918, 


)H. G. Lyons: The Physiography of the River Nile and Its Basin, Cairo, 1906; p. 125 


eterence on p. 30 
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eight ten feet were scarcely knee-high, with their heads shriveled 
stunted. The bean crops and the pastures were scorched and 
withered over all the area save small spots the rain shadows 
Hungry villages began move about masse stealing 

from even the near-by friendly villages. 

Not only the native food crops suffer but the cultivation 

ney crops discouraged the variable rainfall. The British, 

sirous promoting cotton growing Nigeria, annually distribute 
much seed the natives. 1914 the rains came late and planting 
had delayed long that the yield was the worst record, al- 
though more seed had been distributed than any preceding year. 
Indeed, the abnormally low rainfall ruined agriculture general, 
and there was famine the densely populated area around Kano. 
Peanuts, instead being exported, were diverted feed the hungry 
The greatly increased export hides and skins that 
same year eloquently told the tale poor pastures and dead live stock. 
Normally the French territory the upper Niger sends large quanti- 
ties rice and millet Nigeria, but 1914 they imported much 
for their own 1916 and 1917 the pendulum swung 
the other way, and the Sudan suffered from excessive rains; floods 
occurred all parts the area. After the rains both years strong 
harmattan winds from the northeast set in, ruining the crops which 
still survived the excessive rains. Nigeria the 1917 rains began 
mid-May instead the last March, but later rains were excessive. 
July was wet that the cotton seed rotted the ground and August 
and September plantings fared better. 

1919 the rainfall was scanty Ashanti that crops failed; 
new wells were hastily dug and new storage tanks built provide 
water for the The Northern Territories lost their entire 
crops maize and guinea corn.’ Again, 1922, the rains were 
irregular that planting operations Nigeria were badly hindered, 
and result the peanut crop well the cotton crop was 

the Sudan excessively wet years and excessively dry years seem 
almost the rule rather than years. Every one 
these very dry very wet years spells ruin for some crops, and these 
ruinous years result economic depression and famine. 

This critical fluctuation rainfall characteristic other grass- 
land areas, especially the tropics where the evaporation factor 
high. have mentioned instance from northwestern India. 


*A.D. Milne: The Dry Summer on the Upper Nile, Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 16, 1900, pp. 89-92 
* Nigeria, Report for 1914, Ann. Colonial Repts. No. 878, London, 1916 

* Upper Senegal and Niger, Peace Handbooks No. 107, Foreign Office, London, 1920, p. 45. 

Ashanti, Report for 1919, Ann. Colonial Repts. No. 1058, London, 1921. 


* Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, Report for 1919, Ann. Colonial Repts. No. 1082, 
7 
ndon, 1920. 


Nigeria, Report for 1922, Ann. Colonial Repts. No. 1155, London, 1923 
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The grasslands the Sao Francisco basin have times suffered 
droughts severe that their entire population with its lean and 
starving live stock has been disgorged upon the seacoast north- 
eastern Brazil. The tropical grasslands northern Australia, where 
the grasses are usually waist high, occasionally experience years 
such intense drought that the ground becomes bare billiard 
table. The temperate grasslands the United States show 
fluctuations those the tropical grasslands. the 
Texas, where the average rainfall twenty-four inches, the 
yearly precipitation varies from six forty-two inches. The effect 


drought the settlement Kansas proverbial, where settlers 
from the Corn Belt, twice encouraged series wet years, pushed 
section the population into western Kansas, each time 
flung back cycle dry years. The settlers finally realized that 
these fluctuations made unsafe for the farmer depend 
the western half the state. Artesian wells, ditches, windmills. 
and the wise selection crops and agricultural methods have recently 
made western Kansas land prosperity. 

Now, such experience could occur the United States with 
its enlightened people, its economic unity, and its widespread dissemi- 
nation information, how much more disastrous must the effect 
drought the Sudan, where whole tribes starve dumb misery, 
believing the failure the rains due the displeasure their 
gods the successful activity the witch doctor some unfriendly 
tribe and knowing nothing areas unused land elsewhere not 
suffering from drought. 

During the 1917—1918 droughts New Mexico all surplus cattle 
were shipped the Corn Belt, where they were stall-fed carried 
reserve pastures. this case very serious losses occurred; but 
such economic coérdination and supplementation exist the 
Sudan, and the droughts have far-reaching and lasting effects 
The building economic coérdination between the various 
geographic regions Africa would long way towards mitigating 
the results drought the Sudan, and must brought about 

Nigeria without doubt the most prosperous colony 
Africa; but here, elsewhere the Sudan, economic development 
has been greatly retarded droughts, excessively wet years, years 
irregular rainfall. Nigeria extends from the forested Guinea 
coast the semiarid grasslands the Sahara’s edge, presents 
typical cross section the Sudan. the effects rainfall 
variation Nigeria are representative samples what occurs all 
parts the Sudan. During the great 1914 drought, which wrought 


See the writer’s paper Geographic Regions the Econ. Geogr., 
256-273. 
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such havoc the western part the Sudan," Nigeria went through 
economic and social crisis not unlike that which occurred Kansas 
the seventies and again the nineties. 

These examples illustrate how the yearly fluctuation the amount 
and distribution rainfall frequently brings ruin crops and pas- 
tures and results widespread famine. Famine not only periodically 
decimates the region but also provides almost constant urge the 
movements tribes and peoples, and the restless movements human 
have turn given rise countless tribal wars and depreda- 
tions. Famine, war, raiding, slavery, and not infrequently, canni- 
balism have kept down population. pestilence, which invariably 
ollows famine and war, added, there evident group powerful 
factors which have operated check the growth population. 

Under the pressure population upon resources the middle 
latitudes and the resulting land hunger the Great Powers, Europeans 
have penetrated the Sudan, bringing peace, law, order, and the 
science medicine and sanitation. Thus the white man has re- 
moved, will have removed the near future, every check popu- 
lation growth save one—the fluctuation the rainfall; and this the 
most serious all deterrents the development the Sudan. Noth- 
ing can done abolish droughts, but much can done offset 
their disastrous effects. There can selection crops better suited 
local conditions than those now grown. For example maize much 
less susceptible blight than millet guinea corn, and tree crops 
oil palms, cacao, shea trees, etc.) not suffer greatly from drought 
field crops. The negro can educated better farming 
irrigation can extended; economic surplus tide over the poor 
years could created establishment roads, railways, and 
markets. 

INCREASING? 


The question next arises the frequency droughts. they 
become more frequent and more intense? There general belief 
that aridity increasing the Sudan. asserted that the water 
supply diminishing: result the gradually increasing aridity, 
wells are shrinking, lakes drying up, rivers ceasing flow, and water 
holes filling with sand. Certain crops are longer grown, and 
pastures are being depleted. There seems gradual southward 
movement peoples throughout the region. For example Northern 
Nigeria, when the Sudanese farmers are driven out increasing 
aridity and decreasing crop yield, the Fulani promptly move with 
their cattle and light agriculture. Then when the pastures become 


4 The great drought which began in eastern Sudan in 1913 did not culminate in western Sudar 
til 1914. However, many parts of eastern Sudan received a deluge in 1914. 


Jesse Jones: Education East Africa: Study the Second Africa 
jucation Commission under the Auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund . . New York and 
London, 1925. 
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too thin for the Fulani’s cattle, Tuaregs drift with their sheep. 
camels, and goats. Behind these press still wilder tribes the 
These peoples are closely adjusted their environment that 
change, however gradual, their environmental conditions imme- 
diately reflected their life habits. The Tuaregs the desert’s 
come down into Sokoto during the dry season quest pastures for 
their flocks and herds and return their own country when the rains 
begin. Every year, however, they penetrate little farther 
The shrinkage wells northwestern Nigeria sometimes compels 
the natives travel with their donkeys twenty miles and back for 
their daily supply water. 1917 conditions had become 
threatening cause the British resident consider abandoning his 
post. Senegal the encroachment desert conditions causing 
the population migrate slowly southward. near-by Gambia 
cotton and cereals were formerly grown, but very little else than pea- 
nuts can now grown commercial scale. 

Increasing crop failure and the drying wells have caused the 
Bideyet, barbarous people from south the Tibesti Mountains, 
move from their home the highlands Ennedi southward into 
Wadai search pastures for their Similarly the Arabs 
Kordofan are drifting into the country the Dinkas. 

This part Africa has undoubtedly undergone process desic- 
cation the some remote time much the area now arid 
was well watered, for there geological, archeological, biological, and 
physiographic evidence proof. That desiccation 
phenomenon continuation the present time cannot stated 
with assurance. the preceding number the Geographical 
Gautier has described the problem applied the Ahaggar, leaving 

The Comité d’Etudes Historiques Scientifiques 
recently undertook investigation the question 
French West Africa. giving the findings, states em- 
phatically that desiccation progress, that has been observed for 
years, and that has been greatly aggravated the last years 
(that the first two decades the twentieth century). the 
causes, while granting other contributory factors, ascribes first 
place progressive diminution rainfall. 

However, contrary view was taken another competent ob- 
server, the late René regarded rainfall variation 


® Bovill, op. cit., p. 185. 

Jbid., p. 184. 

Gambia, Report for 1920, Ann. Colonial Repis. 1120, London, 1922. 

Bovill, op. cit., 264. 

17 E. F. Gautier: The Ahaggar: Heart of the Sahara, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 16, 1926, pp. 375 

18 Henry Hubert: Le desséchement progressif en Afrique Occidentale, Bull. Comité 
Hist. et Sci. de l' Afrique Occidentale Francaise, 1920, pp. 401-467. 

1 René Chudeau: Le probléme du desséchement en Afrique occidentale, ibid., 1921, Di 
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(20-50 years), not secular, and considered destruction the 
vegetative cover and river capture outstanding factors increasing 
also has some criticism make the rainfall records 
St. Louis,” often quoted proof diminishing rainfall, while 
smaller rainfall since 1890. also notes that the rainfall 
Dakar shows progressive diminution for the three decades, 1887 

1916. Schwarz regards the desiccation Africa due wholly 
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Fic. 1—Map showing the location of the rainfall stations whose records were used in the preparation 
{this paper. Data for these stations were obtained from the following sources: Meteorological Re- 

rts, Part 2, 1908-1918, Egypt, Ministry of Finance, Physical Dept.; Physiography of the River Nile 
and Its Basin, by H. G. Lyons; Rains of the Nile Basin, by J. I. Craig, Egypt, Ministry of Finance 
Survey Dept. (early numbers Lyons); Mitt. aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten, 
Meteorol. Zeitschr., 1900-1914; Ann. Bureau Central Meteorol. de France, Part 11, 1907-1014; Reseau 
ndial, 1910-1914; Brit. Meteorol. Office; Blue Books for Nigeria, 1911-1921. 


Me 


river capture resulting from the peculiar physical configuration 
that 

But, whatever the cause, man can much delay the advance 
aridity stopping the wholesale denudation the vegetative 
cover the country and inaugurating wise policy tree planting 
where this possible, for instance has been initiated the British 
Sokoto Province, Nigeria. The proposed schemes the French, 
irrigate the upper Niger plains, and the partially completed irriga- 
tion the Gezira region the British give promise more stable 


basis for future economic development than that now existing the 
Sudan. 


ANALYSIS RAINFALL RECORDS FROM THE SUDAN 


order that study might made the annual fluctuations 
climate, all the rainfall records available were collected, and sta- 


*® St. Louis is the only meteorological station in French West Africa with a long enough record to 
used in a discussion of climatic change. Figures are given by Alexander Knox: Isohyets 'Twixt the 
Sahara and Western Sudan, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 33, 1900, pp. 697-706; reference on pp. 697-608. See 
his Climate the Continent Cambridge, 1911, 158. See also figures 

Schwarz: The Thirstland Redemption, Cape Town, 1920. See the note 
“The Redemption of the Kalahari,’’ Geogr. Rev., Vol. 11, 1921, pp. 623-626. 
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SHERKEILA 
representative sampling over the en- 
tire Sudan from latit lati- 


18° The rainfall data for 


1909 
hese stations were graphed and then 
compared and studied. Summarizing, 
A 


then, the results the analysis 


¢ 


247 


rainfall graphs for the Sudan: 
There are irregular smaller cy- 
cles rainfall: dry, wet, dry, wet, 
1916-1919, etc. Excessively dry wet years are practically universal 
throughout the Sudan: 1905, 1907, and 1913 were dry years; 1909, 
1916, and 1917 were wet years, etc. 
When excessive rain falls the Guinea coast the rains are 
light the interior grasslands. 
Rains begin and end with great uncertainty. There seem 
years which rains come early all parts the region are uni- 
versally late beginning. For example Fort Lamy, where the 
rains are usually dependable, the rainy season 1909 began March, 
while 1911 the rains held off until the middle May, 1912 until 
the first June, and 1913 until the last 
June. extreme cases they may neverarrive 


next year (1914) the rainfall was inches. 
are liable sudden interrup- 

tions cessations, from fortnight two 

months, after which they are resumed. 


some years the rainy season appears 
much more subject these interruptions 
than other years. 


CAUSE RAINFALL FLUCTUATIONS 


Examination the rainfall charts for the 
stations shows that the rainfall the Su- 
dan comes the summer months; but 
analysis reveals that there are yearly fluctua- 
tions the amount and distribution the 
rains. Frequently the rains are light or, 
fail appear altogether. other years they Fic. 
have been shown excessively heavy 


throughout the entire Sudan. Naturally this Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Fic. 7—Rainfall by months at 
lation rainfall leads search for the 
cause. Let examine the eastern Sudan first. 
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September 15, with the wet and dry seasons sharply marked. The 
effect this reproduced the rise and fall the 
tunately the floods the Nile form excellent index 
northeastern Africa. annual floods are due almost 
the discharge the Blue Nile, which rises the Abyssinian 
Plateau. This only heavier phase the rainfall the eastern 
Sudan, the increase being due greater elevation. 


North the ninth parallel the rains occur May and 


RAINFALL AND BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 


Records the Nile floods for the last 175 years show positively 
that regular periodicity high and low floods exists. explain 
the fluctuations the Nile floods—and hence the rainfall—H. 
Lyons has graphed the Nile floods from 1868 1903 and, with this, 
the variations from normal the atmospheric pressure 
Comparing his two charts found that there was per cent 
agreement between deficient barometric pressure over northeastern 
Africa and excess precipitation registered the Nile flood; and, 
conversely, between excess above normal pressure and deficient rain- 
fall. 

Therefore appears that the chief cause for variation intensity 
the rainy season over the eastern Sudan the variations pres- 
sure over northeastern Africa. This accordance with what 
Briickner deems the cause rainfall variations all other 
regions the world. 


PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 


The next question that arises is, How pressure distributed over 
northern Africa? The distribution pressure over the Sahara and 
the Sudan probably not usually shown meteorological atlases. 
There April and May low-pressure area over Abyssinia and the 
eastern Sudan. June this joins the great low trough centering 
over the Thar desert India and extending clear the west coast 
Africa, but with minor center northwest Lake This 
gradually reduces its gradient late summer and fall and finally gives 
way high pressure during the winter. 


AFRICAN MONSOONS 


This great area low pressure (infrabar) over northern Africa 
draws moisture-laden air from off the Indian Ocean and the 
Guinea. This moisture-laden air blowing across the equator toward 


2 Lyons, op. cit., pp. 380-383. 
Ibid 38 
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the great infrabar the primary cause the rainfall. Thus mon- 

exists over Abyssinia and the eastern Sudan the summer. 
addition this monsoonal influx from the Indian Ocean most 
the rainfall the eastern Sudan caused convection acting within 
the southwesterly monsoon blowing from the Congo basin, which 
comes from the South Atlantic, the gradual rise elevation the 
land keeping the air near the saturation point. 

The rainfall the western Sudan similarly caused the strongly 
marked monsoon from the Gulf Guinea, which blows inland into the 


wo! A 500 0 61000 ¢ 


Fic. 8—Probable distribution of pressure and winds over northern Africa during summer (left-hand 
figure) and winter (right-hand figure). 


secondary low center northwest Lake Chad. The strength 
these three monsoon currents varies inversely the pressure the 
North African infrabar. This oscillation pressure occurring 


North Africa may traced over wide areas. Lyons has plotted 
variations from normal pressure for Beirut, Cairo, Zanzibar, Aden, 
Maritius, Bushire, Bombay, Hongkong, and Shanghai;* and there 
seems general agreement among fluctuations barometric 
pressure all these stations from April September. 

the rains the Sudan and Abyssinia are due monsoons blow- 
ing into the Africo-Asiatic infrabar, not surprising that there 
should often considerable similarity between the rainfall here and 
the rains the southwest monsoon India. Years famine 
excess rain India usually coincide with high low Nile floods 
(and hence with rainfall variation the Sudan), since variations 
atmospheric pressure (the cause variation the rains) are wide- 
spread occurrence. 

This accordance with the findings Sutton,” who has 
investigated the rainfall and pressure the tropical grasslands 
southern Africa. also similar the rainfall the southwestern 
United States and northwestern Mexico, which due convection 


Lyons: the Relation between Variations Atmospheric Pressure North-East 


i Africa and the Nile Flood, Proc. Royal Soc., Ser. A, Vol. 76, 1905, pp. 60-86. 
Sutton: Rainfall and the Pressure Gradient, Trans. Royal Soc. South Africa, Vol. 10, 
4 1921, pp. 61-64. 
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acting within the marked inflows moist air into the summer 
pressure area centering over southern Arizona and northern Son 
Summarizing then: 


Ta 


Marked variations the Sudan’s rainfall occur irregular 
intervals. The rainfall varies inversely the atmospheric 
does elsewhere the Africo-Asiatic summer infrabar low- 
pressure area. 

The end the Asiatic low-pressure area lies shortly west 
the Nile basin; while another almost equal size lies over 
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Fic. 9—Approximate distribution rainfall over the Sudan during years when the monsoons are 
respectively strong (left-hand figure) and weak (right-hand figure). 


the western Sahara, between the Asiatic “low’’ and the Azores 
hyperbar (high-pressure area). The two, however, form 
trough from Senegal China, one center being northwest Lake 
Chad and the other over the Thar. 

During certain years this low-pressure area fails develop 
strongly, and these years coincide with years deficient rainfall 
the Sudan and the Abyssinian Plateau. Conversely, the years 
when there unusual deepening extension the low-pressure 
trough the Sahara there increased precipitation its marginal 
zone (the Sudan and Abyssinia). This true because when the 
infrabar strongly developed steep barometric gradient set up. 
This results unusually strong monsoon the Guinea coast; 
while the monsoon from the Gulf Guinea coming the Congo 
basin, well that from the Indian Ocean blowing across the 
Zanzibar coast, experiences increased vigor. When these monsoons 
are strong the masses moist air are carried farther inland and 
greater quantities, that these years the Sudan has heavy rains. 

When the low-pressure area has only moderate barometric 
gradient, excessive amount rainfall occurs the Zanzibar 
coast from the East African monsoon, and there dearth rainfall 
the eastern Sudan. Similarly those years much rain falls the 
Guinea coast, and there drought the western Sudan, for the 
rains does not penetrate far inland. 
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Pressure variations are simultaneous over wide areas, includ- 

the Sahara, India, Arabia, etc., except unusual years when the 
\zores hyperbar encroaches the Sahara and upsets the inverse 
relation rainfall and pressure. 

Variations pressure apparently depend upon relation (at 
present little understood) between atmospheric pressure 
phenomena. graph sun-spot occurrence compared with 
the rainfall records, there fairly close agreement between drought 
the Sudan and years few sun spots. The year 1913, year few 
sun spots, had the worst drought recent decades the Sudan: the 
converse true 1916. The relationship probably not imme- 
diate this most cases: there usually observable lag one 
two years this relation between sun-spot activity and rainfall. 

During the winter area high pressure builds over 
northern Africa. Out this great hyperbar northeast winds blow 
over the Sudan. This northeast wind the dry monsoon, the har- 
mattan. often laden with fine particles dust, and its relative 
humidity low that exceedingly desiccating and even destruc- 
tive times. The comparatively feeble development the winter 
hyperbar, however, makes the harmattan irregular occurrence and 
usually short duration. 


INFRABARIC-MONSOON THEORY 


The old, long accepted theory the alternate régime the dol- 
drums and trade winds accounting for the rainfall the tropical 
grasslands thus seen entirely unsuited the facts. Instead, 
have infrabaric-monsoonal type rainfall, like that long rec- 
ognized India. The reason for the clear recognition the mon- 
soonal character the rainfall India due the accentuation 
the favoring conditions. India tropica! peninsula attached 
the huge Asiatic land mass the middle latitudes and projecting 
into the warm Indian Ocean. This peninsular character India, 
coupled with the extreme seasonal heating and cooling the Asiatic 
land mass, serves emphasize the infrabaric-monsoon nature the 
rainfall India, whereas the same phenomena exists other tropical 
regions but less strikingly marked degree. 

Formulating then theory: The summer infrabar over the Sahara 
due rapid heating northern Africa under the vertical rays the 
sun. The intensity this low-pressure area varies, probably with 
varying conditions solar radiation. The summer rainfall the 
Sudan, resulting from the monsoonal influx moist air into this low- 
pressure area, follows the oscillation the strength the infrabar 
development and thus apt far from constant. The rainfall 
seasons may likened waves rolling onto ocean shore where 


\ 
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two waves reach exactly the same limit. Some waves fall far 


short, while others surge far past the limit reached 
wave. 

Recognition the monsoonal character rainfall the Sudan 
suggests that the development the region one may well learn 
some lessons from India. Under the conditions peace and order 
which the British and French have brought northern Africa the 
population the Sudan rapidly increasing and must continue 
so. With increasing population this African famine zone 
the fluctuations the rainfall will assume more and more critical 
place the life the region. all events, the economic possibili- 


ties the Sudan are, and must continue be, written around the 

geographic factor rainfall. 


THE PROBLEM TROPICAL AFRICA 
REVIEW RECENT BOOKS 
Shantz 


political map Africa 1891 shows almost complete parti- 
tion territory among the European powers; but this far 
from saying that there was effective occupation the country 

effective administration the natives. The boundary lines rep- 
resented merely the scope future economic and social reorganiza- 
tion and development the various powers. short, that earlier 
period was one political adventure; the present period one 
economic development. 

Because the African continent has number distinct zones rang- 
ing from the humid central tropical forests the desert borders north 
and south, economic development takes place under widely varying 
physical conditions, and there equally wide difference possi- 
bilities from place place. adapt colonial practice and adminis- 
trative schemes the zonal arrangements nature problem 
great magnitude; and vastly complicated the fact that the 
territories question are inhabited diverse hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural races whose social and political organizations are imper- 
illed overthrown the white man and the foundations whose 
character are being sapped the substitution the white man’s or- 
ganization and purpose. This not say that the ultimate effect 
white development will bad but only that may bad and that 
undoubtedly has already produced extremely serious effects here 
and there. 

How diverse are the people character and race and the pursuits 
life, how varying are their relations the white man, what adminis- 
trative and economic difficulties beset the path development 
these will purpose show through review collection 
some thirty recent books and reports all phases African life. 


East AFRICA COMMISSION REPORT 


The complexity the problem tropical Africa abundantly 
illustrated the the East Africa This 
commission, appointed the Secretary State for the Colonies, 
visited the latter half 1924 the British dependencies East 


'Cmd. 2387, London, 1925. See also the article by one of the three members of the ¢ Liss 
Major A. G. Church, ‘*The Inter-relations of East African Territories" (Geogr. Journ., Vol. 67, 1926, 
PP. 213-233), in which the geographic aspects of the problem are specially brought forward. 
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Africa—Kenya, the protectorates Uganda, Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and the mandated territory Tanganyika. East Africa 
thus defined occupies 1,000,000 square miles with estimated popu 
lation 12,000,000, belonging for the most part Bantu tribes 
The tribes are traditionally pastoral but are now largely 

the European viewpoint economic development, 
main problem East Africa, apart from the further development 
transport and communication, which everywhere 
the task furthering the civilisation and productive capacity 
the native African The Commission devoted the 
greater part its attention the social and economic relations 
between the European, the Asiatic, and the African, last his 
immense The differences among native races are stressed 
and the impossibility uniformity treatment. Thus, the fun- 
damental matter the land, any attempt lay down single policy 
for the purely pastoral Masai and the cotton-growing, banana-eating 
Baganda would out the question. Kenya and Nyasaland the 
land problem particularly acute, and general feeling insecurity 
regards their land rights admittedly prevails among the natives. 
Kenya large areas are reserved for white settlement. Nearly 12,000 
square miles have been surveyed into farms for this purpose. The 
native reserves occupy not quite four times this area. The number 
white families settled the land said approximately 
the number natives about 2,500,000. The problem Kenya 
further complicated considerable Indian Nyasa- 
land, where there are areas suitable for white settlement, Crown lands 
constitute five-sixths the area. For the most part they are held 
virtual trusteeship for the natives, and the Governor the protec- 
torate considers that blocks this land set aside for further European 
occupation should not large numerous. 

Hand hand with the recognition native rights land must 
assistance for its proper utilization. There are sharp contrasts 
present conditions various parts East Africa. Uganda native 
cotton cultivation flourishing state. Across the boundary 
Kenya little had been done heretofore encourage native agriculture 
for export. This condition now changing, and the native agriculture 
being encouraged every chiefly increasing the surplus 
marketable Tied with this phase development the 
general problem labor. consequence the high prices for 
native cotton European enterprises find labor difficult obtain 
Uganda and Kenya. distinct correlation seen the increased 

? See the Kenya White Paper, “‘ Indians in Kenya,"’ Cmd. 1922, London, 1923. 

*E. B. Denham: Address by the Acting Governor, August 11, 1925. Colony and Protectorat 
of Kenya, Nairobi. 


Report the Agriculture for the year ended 31st December, 1924. 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, Nairobi. 
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concern the health the native. The Commission remarks signi- 
ficantly enough There only one territory which visited, namely, 
where the native population certainly increasing, and 
only for the year 1923 that this increase has been 


NATIVE EDUCATION 


less closely related the matter native education. Study 
the conditions and improvement native education was the special 
objective the Phelps-Stokes Commission (1924) with the findings 
which the East Africa Commission substantial 

The policy advocated give the native education adapted 
his environment and his present needs. Heretofore education, chiefly 
the hands the various missionary societies, was not all uniform 
purpose method presentation. Education should adapted 
the mentality, aptitudes, occupations and traditions the various 
peoples, conserving far possible all sound and healthy elements 
the fabric their social life; adapting them where necessary 
changed circumstances and progressive ideas, agent natural 
growth and 

This committee suggests the establishment advisory boards 
education each dependency and government grants mission 
schools. Conferences government workers and missionaries are 
seriously questioning present educational policies and striving 
arrive satisfactory basis. one Dundas contrasts 
Europeanized native man filled with aspirations that can 
never satisfied, striving after the unattainable, full envy and 
conceit though inwardly despising with man brought 
and educated his own environment, taught not envy others 
but understand and appreciate his own estate and put the way 
develop his inherited abilities and utilize the resources which 
nature gave him. Trained live citizen his own land under 
his own laws under his traditional 


SYSTEMS CONTROL 


European domination Africa varies degree, and adminis- 
tration there are two widely varying systems practice. the 
direct system the white man exercises immediate control over the 


* Thomas Jesse Jones: Education in East Africa: A Study . by the Second African Educa- 
tion Commission under the Auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. . New York and London, 1925. 
The supplementary chapter agriculture contributed Dr. Shantz was reviewed the Geogr. 
Rev., Vol. 16, 1926, pp. 315-316.—Eb1t. Nore. 

* Education Policy in British Tropical Africa: Memorandum submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by the Advisory Committee on Native Education in the British Tropical African 
Dependencies, Appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 24th November, 1923. March, 
1925. 


Report Education Conference, 1925, Tanganyika Territory, pp. 
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black, demanding allegiance European laws and sweeping aside 
the native organization. the indirect system the chief still rules 
his tribe, and the native organization supported and strengthened. 
The government takes from the chief the power life and death and 
strives lessen and ultimately abolish practices which are most 
abhorrent our minds. the report the East Africa Commission 
the former referred the theory, the latter the 
theory. The trader, settler, and missionary generally 
incline the former, direct method; while many the local ad- 
ministrative officers favor the indirect. There are many administra- 
tors who believe that country can developed agriculturally the 
natives themselves and that this preferable the plantation sys- 
tem, which more logically develops under the direct system govern- 
ment. This view also supported many missionaries, and this 
time there strong movement foot preserve native languages 
and customs, where the latter not violate too strongly the sensi- 
bilities the white man. The establishment International 
African Bureau, for the purpose furthering the study African 
languages and African civilization, including art, history and tradi- 
tions, being furthered the Advisory Committee 
Native Education the British Colonial Office, the International 
Missionary Council, and many European scientific societies. 

some few students native affairs ideal policy favored 
that leaving the native peoples alone work out their own prob- 
lems and develop their own way. here referred 
because can probably never realized. have game preserves 
and natural parks, where man leaves nature unmolested; but there 
seems little sentiment for preserve for native peoples where 
they can grow and develop their own social, economic, political, and 
religious systems without interference from the outside. 

This plan advocated Emil well known for his 
sympathetic ethnographical studies Central Africa. suggests 
for the Bakongo, Bantu-like people between the Kasai and the 
Loange. yet they are untouched outside influence and not 
need outside help. They are agricultural: their fields hidden away 
the forests below the grassland the watershed between the two rivers. 


THE BANTU AFRICAN TERRITORY 


helpful approach the problem native policy made 


® Emi! Torday: On the Trail of the Bushongo: An Account of a Remarkable and Hitherto | 
known African People, Their Origin, Art, High Social and Political Organization and Culture, Der 
from the Personal Experience Amongst Them. Seeley, Service Co., Ltd., London, 1925 

*W. C. Willoughby: Race Problems in the New Africa: A Study of the Relation of Bantu a 
Britons Those Parts Bantu Africa Which Are Under British Control 
Oxford, 1923. 
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THE PROBLEM TROPICAL AFRICA 

British The Bantu, whom there are about 50,000,000, 
are quite similar language and beliefs but quite different physical 
make-up, showing every gradation from negro Hamite. Study 
Bantu institutions begins with the family and proceeds the clan, 
superstructure the family, while the tribe still greater group. 
tribe owns the land, their claim being based use. 
loughby traces briefly the encroachment the Europeans the Bantu 
and the alienation their lands. The missions destroy Bantu ethics, 
and materialistic empire sweeps over the blacks like hailstorm. 
Methods administration are classed (1) revolutionary, which 
would sweep aside native political institutions and substitute the 
British, and (2) evolutionary, which would utilize and improve the 
methods. The native not indolent laborer, and 
\frica everything dependent him. The liquor question must 
solved, and the native must given the proper kind education. 
The color bar should maintained far race mixtures are 


concerned. religion the negro takes Islam which, although not 
ideal, much better than the Bantu animism. 

unusual find spokesman for the Bantu races who him- 
Bantu. the Barolong tribe the Bechuanas, pre- 
sents the view educated Bantu but one who has not entirely lost 


his racial pride. His people have perhaps had more than their share 
war, although naturally not warlike. They were one the advance 
waves the Bantu invasion the south and came contact with the 
Sana (Bushmen) and Khoi Khoin (Hottentots). They also were 
driven such warlike derivatives the Zulu the Matabele and 
came contact early date with the Boers. was this group 
that produced the great statesman, Chief Khama. 

After brief outline the countries, the population, and the 
principal Bantu tribes, Molema takes sequence Bantu history 
the past, present conditions, and and 
the future. deals specifically with the Bantu south the Zam- 
bezi and especially with those the Union South Africa with its one 
million square miles territory and six millions Bantu inhabitants 

says that balance sheet today shows, little, any, ad- 
vantage derived from their contact with the white race. Wars were 
stopped, but many diseases were introduced; slavery was abolished, 
but the people were deposed from their land and forced into economic 
slavery; they were released from the evils tribal life but acquired 
vices civilization, and even with higher education their circum- 
scribed opportunity source unhappiness. 

the intellectual possibilities, Molema states that the Bantu 
are backward; but whether their backwardness due environment 


‘© S. M. Molema: The Bantu, Past and Present: An Ethnographical! and Historical Study 


Native Races of South Africa. W. Green & Son, Ltd., Edinburgh, 1920. 
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race cannot decided. favors separate lands, national 
pendence, and absolute autonomy. 


THE BANTU THE CONGO 


somewhat similar character the work Van der 
who deals with the organization Bantu society and the same 
time presents picture the distribution Bantu tribes the 
Belgian Congo. 

The Congo was originally occupied hunting people, the pyg- 
mies, similar type those the Philippines East Indies. The 
Bantu migrated across this area from north south and southwest. 
There were also return currents, such the northward movement 
the Zulu. The Bantu constitutes linguistic family which 
negrilloes, negroes, bushmen, Hamitic and Semitic strains. Constant 
wars and the taking wives have left greatly mixed people. 

The right the native the land based conception entirely 
different from ours. The form varies the different some 
the individual has the same right the land that has air and 
light, while others the family, clan, tribe has actual ownership. 
Generally the chief says, while the people say, “It 
your The right fields absolute, and oil palms pass from 
planter offspring. Salt deposits may become family rights, and the 
same true fishing sites and falls. But all these rights are based 
occupation. general, all lands and all natural products are col- 
lectively owned. All property this kind inalienable. The occu- 
pation land implies tribute the chief. The subordinate must 
construct houses and make roads. Taxation very old custom 
among these people. 

The condition that favors the disruption Bantu society 
chiefly the destruction the supreme authority the 
combined with epidemics, famines, forced changes environment 
the result war, and the mixture peoples and languages, causes 
backward swing society. The fundamental character Bantu 
society has not been appreciated the past. The Bantu are not 
unorganized people but very ancient society, resting group 
basis; and the entrance commerce and European government has 
weakened the group and strengthened the individual. 

transfer land contrary native law; but the governments 
confiscate land not actually occupied and not recognize the native 
hunting and fishing rights. Among them hunting takes about the 
same place that commerce takes with us. The black lives constant 


dread that the European will his There should 
u Georges Van der Kerken: Les sociétés Bantoues du Congo belge et les problémes de la politi 
indigéne. Preface by Félicien Cattier. Emile Bruylant, Brussels, roro. 
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complete revision land laws the end that the natives’ confidence 

the European reéstablished. own property individually 
contrary their family, social, and political conceptions. are 

dividualistic, they are collectivistic. Their agriculture not adapted 

our system, and there seems little reason for forcing the native 
ntensive culture when there plenty land. proper indirect 
tax marvelous instrument moral and economic progress, but 
direct collection taxes tends lower tribal authority. Another 
fifty hundred years European domination and exploitation the 
people may result mass with organization. 


CRITICISM CONDITIONS KENYA 


similar critical review conditions they appear Kenya 
given and, although his work means compre- 
hensive that Van der Kerken, the tone about the same. 

The European method Kenya has been first proclaim pro- 
tectorate over the people, then transfer the land the Crown and 
remove natives reserves. The great pastoral tribe, the Masai, 
have lost much their land European landowners who hold under 
ninety-nine nine-hundred-ninety-nine year leases. Leys says the 
natives are not given justice and the native industries have not been 
encouraged. The religion the European impresses the native 
mind with lack correlation between belief and practice. While 
Christianity presents ideal that one has ever been able reach, 
Mohammedanism simplified creed; and millions have lived 
directed the prophet. has the further advantage providing 
society with corporate will, brotherhood accordance with the 
fundamental organization the African society, although offers 
mental and moral poverty. 

Leys believes difficult show balance good the credit 
side result European occupation. The same tone runs through 
his work through that Molema and Van der Kerken. the 
failure the European the first place recognize the native 
man with different mental, moral, social, and economic standards 
from his own and the second place make use the natives’ 
highly organized systems the attempted process upbuilding. 


ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES UGANDA 


Whatever the views native policy there general agreement 
the importance understanding tribal life and psychology. 
wish state the outset that anthropology [in the broadest 
sense] should considered subject having the most important 


Norman Leys: Kenya. Leonard and Virginia Woolf the Hogarth Press, London, 1924. 
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application the sphere administration our tropical possession 
says the report the East Africa Commission. 

Roscoe’s reports the Mackie Ethnological Expedition illustrate 
needed type study. His three volumes deal respectively wit} 
the Bakitara Banyoro the Banyankole 
are pastoral nomads Bahima stock, Negro-Hamitic people 
live practically milk. With them are the conquered negroes, the 
Bahera, who are farmers and artisans. The most influential the 
negro group have married the poorer women the Bahima giving 
rise mixed group, the Banyoro. The Bakitara once occupied 
addition Bunyoro all the country south the Kagera River. 
They were continually war with the British and the 
Baganda. present there are 102,500 Bunyoro and 126,000 
Toro, the people which the author considers part the same 
ethnic group. 

Bunyoro and Toro are great cattle countries. The cattle 
herds one hundred, carefully selected color, and the large 
herds chiefs and other Bahima constitute the chief resources. They 
dominate the economic system this people, furnish practically all 
their food, and are the foundation most their social and religious 
practices. 

The Banyankole occupying Ankole Uganda are the same 
strain the Baganda, the Bakitara, and the people Ruanda. 
Ankole lies 8000 feet above sea level, cool and healthful, and 
beautiful country. The white man has not entered here, and game 
abundant places. The people are entirely cattle-raising nomads 
who value land only for grazing purposes and despise the 
negroes who are subservient them. They have elaborate milk 
ceremonies. Cattle are all named and obey order word. Wives 
are paid for with cows, and cattle are the only cause war. 

The third volume Roscoe’s report concerned with minor 
tribes occupying the slopes Mts. Elgon and Ruwenzori. Commer- 
cially these peoples Roscoe’s reports have not greatly contributed 
European trade; but they furnish hides and, they retain their land 
and are forced into our economic system, can easily become productive 
cattle-raisers. probable that the domination the European 
becomes more severe, these people will gradually forced forsake 
stock raising for crop growing order maintain their rights the 
land. bring this about satisfactorily difficult educational task. 


cal Expedition to Central Africa. The University Press, Cambridge, 1923. 

4 Jdem: The Banyankole: The Second Part of the Report of the Mackie Ethnological Exp 
tion to Central Africa. The University Press, Cambridge, 1923. 

‘8 Idem: The Bagesu and Other Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate: The Third Part of the R« 
the Mackie Ethnological Expedition Central Africa. The University Press, Cambridge, 
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TRIBES KILIMANJARO AND KENYA 


the great mountains Central Africa Kilimanjaro has been 
most thoroughly described. the previous topographic descrip- 
tions and the accounts natural vegetation now dis- 
ussion one the most interesting peoples East Africa, the 
\\achagga, people mixed origins who occupy the temperate forest 
region the slope this great mountain. Kibo, the highest point 
Kilimanjaro, first ascended Hans Meyer for the Wa- 
chagga the repository mythical beliefs. Here the mythical African 
dwarfs dwell, and the dead are buried with their faces turned toward 
Kibo. The mountain the giver abundance and health. The 
staple food, and not less than twenty-one varieties are 
this country. Cattle are often kept the huts, their feed 
being carried them. The chief allots land for growing eleusine 
and maize and distributes the irrigation water. 
What Dundas has done for Kilimanjaro Major Orde has 
done for the tribes the southern slopes another great African 
mountain. The term applied the 
has reference rather the disappearance the native mode life 
than the people themselves. The author concludes his survey the 
primitive institutions the group tribes with some observations 
probable lines development. The outstanding feature 
which insists that African psychology crowd psychology. 


PEOPLE NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The Ila-speaking peoples who inhabit the banks the Kafue 
Northern Rhodesia are described Smith and Their book 
the more interesting since represents the views the missionary 
Smith) and the administrator (Dale), both interested the native, 
his ways, customs, and welfare. 

The Ila-speaking peoples, Mashukulumbwe, probably migrated 
into the country way southern Tanganyika, and their history has 
been one continual intertribal wars. Because the hostility 
the people, their land was apparently difficult one explore; the 
first important description was given Holub (1890). 

The Ila country has elevation about 3000 feet and enjoys 
equable climate. Rains are heavy and continuous from October 
March, when much the flat land flooded. Growth luxuriant, 


* Charles Dundas: Kilimanjaro and Its People: A History of the Wachagga, Their Laws, ¢ 
toms and Legends, Together With Some Account of the Highest Mountain in Africa. H. F 
Witherby, London, 1924. 
17 G. St. J. Orde Browne: The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel; 
Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd., London, 1925. 

‘8 Edwin W. Smith and A. M. Dale: The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. 
acmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1920. 
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consisting mostly coarse grasses and scattered trees. During th, 
latter part the dry period (April September) strong 
winds sweep the grass fires across the plains, after which the whole 
region blackened and game has protection. The trees and 
many flowering plants spring into bloom just before the rains begin. 
produce what sometimes called Rhodesia’s month.” 

Animal life abundant. While the herds are not large 
some portions Africa, would difficult find greater 
They range from the pachyderms, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopota- 
mus, the eland, sable, roan, lechee, sitatunga, reedbuck, 
wildebeest, hartebeest, and the carnivora. The large marsh areas 
present wealth bird life and reptiles. 

The natives are cattle-raising people: their large-horned cattle 
total about 70,000. Their agriculture similar that other Bantu 
tribes. The man prepares clears the land, cuts trees, burns the 
débris, and works the soil. When the flowers the mufufuma tree 
perfume the air, before the rains, the women start work. The grasses 
are piled and burned and the seed sown. When the first rains are 
light and not soon followed other showers, the planting may have 
repeated. Maize the chief crop, and sorghum, peanuts, and 
sweet potatoes are relatively important. The usual size garden 
about three acres. 

Society strict communal basis, among all the Bantu 
peoples, and its rules are strictly enforced. Clans play prominent 
part communal control. Slavery still exists, but the British have 
done much abolish it. 

somewhat similar study the Kikuyu and Kamba 
Kenya restricted the beliefs and magic. There marked 
similarity among these people, the Ila, and other 
The author emphasizes the necessity for understanding the Bantu 
beliefs, pointing out that rebellions have been caused thought- 
less acts serious spiritual significance, such destroying spirit 
tree without the proper ceremonies. 


SoME AFRICAN STUDIES 


Turning now the West African Colonies, may note 
the results year’s study the Ashanti, 
engaged with the express hope that with better understanding 
the native people the administration may improved. The intro- 
duction admirable and should read every administrator and 

Hobley: Bantu Beliefs and Magic, With Particular Reference the Kikuyu and 
Tribes Kenya Colony; Together with Some Reflections East Africa After the War. 


Witherby, London, 10922. 
2% R. S. Rattray: Ashanti. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1923. 
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where Africa. 

Among the Ashanti the family complicated beyond simple 
They believe the mother contributes the blood and the 
father the spirit; there therefore not only clan distinction but 
blood and spirit relationship well. would impossible 
administer social economic matters without thorough sympathy 
ind knowledge these complex family and clan relationships. The 
Ashanti are matriarchal, and the woman never stands alone but 
supported family and clan. The Queen Mother the ruler and 
selects the her dominant position, the British 
have not recognized the Queen Mother and until recently have en- 
tirely failed understand the significance the Golden Stool, the 
symbol the spirit the race, used the ceremony the installa- 
tion the paramount chief, but never sat upon any mortal. 

his important work, Dual Mandate British Tropical 
Sir Lugard describes principles administration 
Details practice Northern Nigeria are described 
The process indirect administration, slow and 
difficult was, has turned out well. Native customs 
tions have been strengthened and religious freedom permitted; but 
slavery and cruelty have been suppressed, and taxation has been 
based reasonable values. 

contrary view taken Migeod British Came- 
After discussing results obtained the Germans, described 
excellent, Migeod calls attention the result the indirect 
method government practiced Northern Nigeria, which 


considers does not especially lead the natives progress from 
European point view, and the more democratic method practice 
Southern Nigeria which leads license. states that the natives 
were prosperous the days the old Cameroons but now are not 
and that they have not welcomed the change. Migeod’s journey was 
primarily for the purpose ethnological study and the collection 
paleolithic and neolithic axes. interesting find the tribes 
quite universally choosing forest for their home or, its absence, 
planting groves about their villages—a custom indicating either that 
they have migrated from forest region that the forests are reced- 
ing. certain that the neolithic peoples inhabited forests; but 
they may also have inhabited grasslands well. Paleolithic man 
was not forest dweller. There much information the book 
relative the country itself, its vegetation, and its agriculture. 

missionary’s point view given Basden™ who describes 


" Reviewed in Geogr. Rev., Vol. 14, 1924, pp. 157-158. 


2A. C. G. Hastings: Nigerian Days. With an Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
hn Lane, Ltd., London, 1925. 
2 F. W.H. Migeod: Through British Cameroons. Heath Cranton, Ltd., London, 1925 
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the habits and customs the Ibos, negro people who occupy the 
central province Nigeria. His discussion based belief 
the native customs are bad. 

the author’s experience supervisor the 1921 census the 
northern provinces Nigeria. The volumes include the formal census 
report, much interest itself; for Northern Nigeria, with some 
10,000,000 people (nearly per square mile), one the most densely 
inhabited regions the Sudan. The greater space, however, given 
admirable ethnographical report the many tribes, over 250 
addition the principal tribes who are Mohammedans. 


CONDITIONS LIBERIA 


may contrast the conditions tropical Africa under European 
domination with the result obtained placing racial Africans with 
considerable education and contact with European ways control 
primitive African people. reviews conditions Liberia 
advocates the safeguarding the rights aboriginal tribes but 
concludes that the attempt establish black republic civilized 
lines has ended utter failure. The Liberian constitution had 
growth but was adapted directly from the American constitution, 
difficult enough adoption even with intelligent people. Now 
the president autocrat dispensing favors. Two millions 
Africans have been turned over the tender mercies few thousand 
American negroes. The bush nigger regarded the Americo-Libe- 
rian inferior race. The former still fight among themselves 
formerly, and slavery has not been abolished. There lack the 
ordinary provisions for public health; there maladministration 
justice and corruption high places, also infraction the liberty 
the subjects for the purpose making pecuniary profit the depor- 
tation their native subjects. Probably more injustice has been 
done the government people the same race than would have 
been done under the domination different race. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN AND ITs SOUTHERN AND 
EASTERN BORDERS 


may now return eastern Africa and the southern edge 
the Sudan where the Lado Enclave lies between the Nile 


*G. T. Basden: Among the Ihos of Nigeria: An Account of the Curious and Interesting Habit 
Customs and Beliefs of a Little Known African People by One Who Has for Many Years Lived Ar 
Them on Close and Intimate Terms. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia; Seeley, Service & Co., Lt 
London, 1921 

2%C. K. Meek: The, Northern Tribes of Nigeria: An Ethnographical Account of the Nort 
Provinces of Nigeria Together with a Report on the 1921 Decennial Census. 2 vols. Oxford | 
sity Press. London, Humphrey Milford, 1925. 

Reeve: The Black Republic: Liberia; its Political and Social Conditions To-day. 
G. Witherby, London, 1023. 
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Congo. Here Stigand was killed the Dinkas, Nilotic tribe, 
1919; but has left very good not only the 
ribes but the country well. Lado Enclave has relatively 

and interesting history dating from 1850. reached three 
main routes: the oldest the Nile Rejaf, now almost continuous 
rail and boat route via Uganda, and the more difficult Congo route. 
are five principal tribes: (1) the intelligent, some- 
what civilized tribe the northwest; (2) the Makaraka, intelli- 
semicivilized tribe occupying the valley the Yei; (3) the Bari, 
worthless, lazy, indolent, retrograde tribe occupying both banks 
the Nile the north the territory; (4) the Madi, who are shy, sav- 
age, and unsophisticated, south the Bari; and (5) the Alurr, more 
intelligent tribe south the Madi. 

Many notes are given the social anthropology these people 
and good summary the history Emin Pasha who, almost single- 
handed and cut off from the outside support, governed the region 
during the Dervish rebellion. The country producing ivory and 
shea butter and could produce warm-weather cereals and semitrop- 
ical fruits and vegetables. 

The history migrations among the Bantu tribes can based 
only ethnological studies, but for the Sudan there are documents 
and manuscripts. History the Arabs the 
includes account the peoples who preceded them 
and presents relatively clear picture the ebb and flow human 
races through Egypt and Abyssinia the Sudan. Manuscripts are 
not abundant they might be, for the Mahdi and Khalifa ordered 
all modern books destroyed, and many were also destroyed termites 
during the rule the Dervishes. MacMichael’s work divided 
into four parts, (1) the inhabitants the northern Sudan before the 
time the Islamic invasions; (2) progress the Arab tribes through 
Egypt; (3) Arab tribes the Sudan the present day: and (4) the 
native manuscripts the Sudan. There also good bibliography. 
should constitute standard reference book for geographers in- 
terested the Sudan. 

Closely allied the history the Sudan that Kaffa, occupied 
the coffee tree, lies north Lake Rudolph southwestern Abyssinia. 
occupied relatively cultured African race who were unknown 
European peoples until the middle the nineteenth century. 
The total inhabitants amounted one million 1897; but war 


27 C. H. Stigand: Equatoria, the Lado Enclave. Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 1923. 

*8H. A. MacMichael: A History of the Arabs in the Sudan, and Some Account of the People Who 
Preceded Them and of the Tribes Inhabiting Darffir. 2 vols. The University Press, Cambridge, 1922 

Bieber: Kaffa, Ein altkuschitisches Volkstum inner-Afrika: Nachrichten tiber Land 
und Volk, Brauch und Sitte der Kaffitscho oder Gonga und das Kaiserreich Kaffa, Vol. 
Bibliothek, Vol. No. W., 1920. 
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killed half the men, and many migrated until there are now 
only three hundred thousand. 

The country mountainous: the vegetation ranges from acacia 
grassland temperate mountain forests. The author points out 
division land into the Ethiopian Daga, high mountain, 
meters elevation; the Woina Daga, slopes meters: 
and the Kolla, lowland below 1600 meters. Agriculture well 
developed and diversified. 1909 Kaffa produced eighty thousand 
kilograms Landolphia rubber. long list plants 
useful for food, fruit, oil, dye, and lumber given. Commerce before 
1897 was mostly with negroes the south. 1912 the trade routes 
lay partly way Marsabit Nairobi Kenya, and partly 
through Addis Ababa Jibuti, and partly through Gambela 
Sudan. Since 1908 Ethiopia has belonged the world postal union 
and Kaffa has telephones, telegraph, and also customs service. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 


Many travelers have crossed British Somaliland, but the material 
all too scarce give the reader clear picture this semidesert 
and desert country. Jardine*® gives history the military operations 
the British government against Mohammed bin Abdulla, known 
the who headed the Dervishes from 1899, when 
declared holy war, until his death influenza 1923. 
and continuous was his resistance that operations might have been 
abandoned but for the desire maintain British prestige and keep 
the ports the Gulf Aden. the letters the Mullah the 
British are contained excellent descriptions the country. have 
cultivated fields the country were cultivated 
contained houses property, would worth your while fight 

The country all jungle, and that use you. you 
want wood and stone, you can get them plenty. There are also 
many ant heaps. The sun very 


THE KALAHARI TRIBES 


The great pastoral tribes the northern arid lands are entirely 
distinct from the tribes which Dornan* treats under the head 
Bushmen. his use this term has given its broadest meaning 
and included many related calls attention the similarity 
Bushmen and Pgymy. Both are essentially hunters 
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rdine: The Mad Mullah Somaliland. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., London 
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isoned arrows. The Bushmen probably not number now more 
han 10,000 all. 

The Kalahari varies from desert luxuriant grassland different 
times the year. The rainfall varies from eight thirteen inches, 
with drought period ten months ending November. The soil 
mostly red desert with great belts sand hills places. There 

great marsh Lake Ngami, around which fishermen live and 
which infested with tsetse flies and malarial mosquitoes. There 
are many salt pans, salty when dry and filled with water only for 
short period after the heavy rains. Locusts and white ants are abun- 
dant the desert and furnish much the food the Bushmen, who 
make use all available resources. Aside from animal food the tsama, 

wild watermelon, staple and important source water. 

Dornan has given good picture the country and the adapta- 
tion the native peoples most trying desert habitat. The central 
primitive tribe, the Bushmen, are dying out, not because their 
inability maintain themselves the desert but because the in- 
roads other peoples and disease. They seem almost entirely 
lacking ability organize resistance adapt themselves the 
advancing tribes about them. Their natural hunting instincts almost 
invariably drive them into thieving, and this resented whites 
and blacks alike. 


SoME TRAVEL AND SPORT AFRICA 


addition the works more serious type such those reviewed 
above there are great number recent books travel and sport 
Africa. 

The general conception the African continent seems have been 
derived largely from books travel and adventure. These books 
commonly use the term descriptive any part the 
country, especially the big-game country. But most the big-game 
hunting done beautiful, open, parklike country, where one can 
drive car overland, except for the rivers and buttes—an ideal cattle 
country much like portions Oklahoma and western Texas. There 
are dense forests and swamps Africa, and the term 
generally applied that has used the title Brightest 
overcome this misconception. His book pictures the de- 
lightful, cool, invigorating climate the highlands Central East 
Africa and corrects the overemphasized dangers, perils, and discom- 
forts trips into this section the continent. Similarly, Miss 
gives picture journey wagon about Kenya, remarkably 
free, like the book above, from exaggeration but having little 


# C. E. Akeley: In Brightest Africa. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1923. 
% Etta Close: A Woman Alone in Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian Congo. Constable & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1924. 
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descriptive material. does, however, suggest type travel 
for the geographer and naturalist, would ideal and far less expensive 
than the usual elaborate East African safari. 

Maxwell™ has made remarkable animal photographs, many which 
were taken while pursuing giraffe automobile miles hour 
out over the wonderful park the field animal photography 
his work worthy successor that Schillings and 

The great Central African forest penetrated series native 
trails and trade routes. traveled through the Ituri forest 
and pictures tropical forest huge trees yet open enough 
permit fairly good growth the forest floor. The finest forests 
noted are between Avakubi and Mawambi. Here hunted with the 
pygmy people, who seem widely scattered throughout the whole 
forest region. Fire given most important factor the destruc- 
tion the forests. generalized vegetation map provided this 
book, but statements are given sources from which 
drawn. included show the equatorial forest 
but little proof presented justify the differentiation 
the areas the Congo and the extension the forests out along 
the river banks. large part the book given over the larger 
game animals, and there discussion the distribution some 
the principal species. The author too ready spin theories, and 
there lack direct observation which can used securing 
true picture the forest grassland through which has traveled. 

The pygmy people the northeastern Congo was also the objective 
Bergh’s expedition. His book,** which contains much interest, 
is, however, marred inaccuracies statement and curious 
mental attitude, which sees modern effectiveness cure for many 
evils, conventional religious viewpoint, which regards bad 
most the natural customs and practices the people. 

concerned with the responses traveler the 
conditions. It, however, contains little descriptive material, even 
for southern Kavirondo, country little enough known. 

Although there little that new, and although the author 
apparently not conversant with previous work, gives times 


* Marius Maxwell: Stalking Big Game with a Camera in Equatorial Africa, With a Mor 
on the African Elephant. The Century Co., New York and London, 1924. 

%8 Cuthbert Christy: Big Game and Pygmies: Experiences of a Naturalist in Central Afr 
Forests Quest the Okapi. With Introductory Chapter Sir Harry Johnston. Macmilla 
Co., Ltd., London, 1924. 

% Leonard John Vanden Bergh: On the Trail of the Pigmies. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., London, 1922 

37 Hermann Norden: White and Black in East Africa: A Record of Travel and Observati 
Two African Crown Colonies. Witherby, London, 1924. 

Alexander Barns: Across the Great Craterland the Congo, Sequel Wonderland 
of the Eastern Congo." Describing a Journey of Exploration and Research to the Land of the G 
Craters in Tanganyika Territory, and to the Forests, Lakes, and Volcanoes of the South-eastern Cong 
With some Account of the African Apes, and the Capture and Training of the African Elephant 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1923. 
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cellent short descriptions country which his photographs add 
materially. crossed the crater region East Africa, known 
hiefly the work Jaeger, and points out the exceptionally fine 
areas where the Germans had packing plant before the 
var. South the great crater speaks the Wambulu country 
being well cultivated. crossed the rolling, mostly grass-covered 
table-land between Tanganyika and Mweru and proceeded the 
country about Kivu through the Congo forest from Stanleyville. 
also detailed information the country north Kivu which 


geographical value. 


LINKS BETWEEN ANCIENT CHINA AND 
THE WEST 


Perceval Yetts 


HINESE historians have consistently fostered the notion that 
the civilization their race spontaneous and indigenous 
product. Until recent years Western estimates have followed 

their lead, and our prevailing belief has been that this great civilization 
sprang from the soil China and flourished little influenced the 
outside world and scarcely changed since its glorious apogee the 
Confucian era. Yet accept this belief suppose cultural career 
unique the history nations, and modern opinion suspects such 
anomaly. Moreover, skepticism supported recent finds 
scientific excavators. During the last few years Dr. Andersson, 
the Swedish geological adviser the Chinese Government, has dug 
within the territory ancient China relics stone and early metal 
cultures presenting close affinity with types spread over far-separated 
parts The problem yet solved whether these 
prehistoric objects, the latest which probably date from about 
2000 C., were left the direct forefathers the Chinese. From 
published criteria, such the presence pig bones and certain im- 
plements, the inference may drawn that they belonged settled 
agricultural people. Nothing known with certainty about the ori- 
gins the Chinese race, but the scanty clues gathered from 
song and legend indicate that their remote ancestors were farmers. 
Various unfounded speculations trace the cradle the race Central 
Asia, and long ago 1654 the Jesuit Athanasius Kircher placed 
Egypt. Some still argue cultural, not racial, descent from the 
latter ancestry. all events, the fact may considered now es- 
tablished that communications between China and the West existed 
during the third millennium before the Christian era. That proved 
Dr. discovery fine pottery painted with designs 
similar those adorning neolithic pottery found Persia, Turkestan, 
southwestern Russia, and Rumania. 

The classical period came end when the feudal system under 

Chou suzerainty was destroyed the first emperor the third 


Andersson: Early Chinese Culture, Bull. Geol. Survey China, No. Part Oct 
pp. I-68; idem: Preliminary Report Archaeological Research Kansu, Memoirs Geol. 
of China, Ser. A, No. 5, 1925; idem: The Cave-Deposit at Sha Kuo T‘un in Fengtien, Palaeontol. Sir 
ca, Ser. D, Vol. 1, fasc. 1, Peking, 1923; T. J. Arne: Painted Stone Age Pottery from the Provinc« 
Honan, China, fasc. Peking, 1925; Davidson Black: The Human Skeletal Remains from 
Sha Kuo T‘un Cave Deposit in Comparison with Those from Yang Shao Tsun and with Recent Nor 
China Skeletal Material, ibid., fasc. 3, Peking, 1925. 
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entury before Christ. the time the Revolution 1911 the 

Chinese regarded Chou institutions models perfection. Not 
even the indiscriminate adoption Western standards under the 
present Republican Government completely obscured this traditional 
reverence. When President Yiian Shih-k‘ai 1914 conducted the 
winter solstice sacrifice upon the Altar Heaven Peking, and 
the other celebrants donned Chou costume, and the same archaic 
pattern were the ritual vessels and instruments music used the 
ceremony. Yet, though the Chinese are accustomed venerate 
Chou culture essentially native creation, are beginning 
trace some its elements foreign sources. For instance, the late 
Léopold Saussure revived the claim Babylonian origin for 
Chinese astronomy, and recent study Scytho-Siberian design rec- 
ognizes its affinity with motives decorating certain archaic Chinese 
bronzes and jades. 


RELATIONS 


The vaunted aloofness the Chinese and their disdain for the 
outside world may gathered from annals the Confucian era. 
Classed barbarians are the nomads beyond the northern and north- 
western frontiers and likewise the peoples the south and southwest 
the Yangtze River, which, roughly speaking, formed the southern 
limits ancient China. And pride race satisfied assigning 
Chinese ancestry the princely houses reigning over these so-called 
barbarians. Besides the poetry few cultural vestiges the 
southern barbarians are yet known; but concerning the horse- 
riding neighbors the Chinese the north and northwest, called 
Hsiung-nu, are better informed. The national records had 
take cognizance, though grudgingly, these quick-moving enemies 
who from time immemorial made periodical inroads into China and 
twice even carried back captive the Son Heaven. There are brief 
references raids and counterraids which the superior organization 
and equipment the Chinese seem generally have prevailed 
hilly country, while the plains the Tatar horsemen were victorious 
against more cumbersome armies made four-horse chariots each 
attended body foot soldiers. 

Relations between the Chinese and the Hsiung-nu were not in- 
variably warlike. Intermarriage occurred, and several Chinese 
princes were sons Tatar mothers. The fact that the end the 
fourth century before Christ the ruler one the feudal states ex- 
changed the traditional Chinese court dress for that Tatar chief- 
tain points significantly love importing foreign elements. About 
the same time the Chinese adopted the practice riding horseback, 
doubtless order meet their mobile foes more equal terms. 
incident may mentioned manifesting the Tatarization Con- 
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fucian China during the closing centuries the feudal period. 
453 the ruler one the chief contending states vanquished 
rival and made his skull into drinking vessel. The act was con- 
trary Chinese ethics, but may paralleled among the Hsiung-ny 
and kindred races. The great Hsiung-nu Khan, who reigned from 
175 160 C., did likewise with the skull their king when 
defeated the Yiieh-chih, Indo-Scyths; and this same drinking cup 
the blood white horse the solemnization treaty peace 
concluded between Hsiung-nu and Chinese. notes this 
drinking from enemies’ skulls Scythian custom, and Livy relates 
that when the Romans suffered defeat the Boians 216 
their skull was turned into ritual goblet the barbarians. 

The foregoing scraps history are among many that might 
cited indicating foreign penetration before the reign the 
emperor who transformed China into homogeneous realm and at- 
tempted start new era sweeping away classical tradition. They 
occur incidentally the national annals, not with the cultural import 
given them here. The opening communication with the out- 
side world, generally recognized the Chinese, did not take 
place until 126 when the Han, who succeeded the short-lived 
Dynasty, had reigned eighty years. Emperot Wu, alarmed 
Hsiung-nu inroads, conceived the project forming alliance with 
the Yiieh-chih against their common foe and invited volunteers 
undertake the dangerous mission. Chang then subordinate 
official, responded the call and was appointed envoy. His path 
lay over Hsiung-nu territory, and while crossing was captured and 
held prisoner. the end ten years escaped, still possessing the 
token authority. Besides the Yiieh-chih, visited 
Ferghana, Bactria, and Sogdiana. the way back was again 
imprisoned the Hsiung-nu, and out his original caravan more 
than hundred only two survived return with him China. 
failed the main object his mission, but his accounts foreign 
lands, including India, fired the Emperor with projects for extending 
Chinese influence and trade. Numerous diplo- 
matic,and commercial—followed, and China became flooded with prod- 
ucts Central Asian and Mediterranean civilizations. Apart from 
evidence afforded written records, the design certain Han bronzes 
and other objects abundantly testifies the truth this statement 


EXCAVATIONS 
Enough has been said emphasize the close contact existing 


between Chinese and Hsiung-nu for many centuries. The Chinese 
disdained their hereditary foes and doubtless the 
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was justified the sense that pastoral nomads had neither chance 

desire develop certain phases civilization congenial 
ettled agricultural people. Yet the Hsiung-nu were not devoid 

They common with the other horse-riding races Asia— 

yths, Huns, Mongols, etc.—were eager acquire the products 
higher than their own, and they were catholic their 
tastes. This proclivity well exemplified the patronage extended 
various craftsmen different nationalities the court the Yiian 
Dynasty. Not till the publication the discoveries few 
months ago had ample proof the extent which Hsiung-nu 
chieftains surrounded themselves with finery borrowed from any and 
every source. The report the Kozlév expedition northern Mon- 
issued the Russian Academy Sciences (1925.) describes 
the results excavating ten tombs chosen out many found the 
wooded slopes the Noin-Ula Mountains, some seventy miles the 
north Urga and about seven miles east the Urga-Kyakhta road. 


DATE THE FINDs 


The writers the report date the tombs approximately two thou- 
sand years ago, and the criteria published include nothing inconsistent 
with this attribution. supported the discovery Chinese 
burial ground Korea black lacquered strikingly like one 
mentioned the end this article among the finds Mongolia. 
The bowl from Korea bears long inscription giving particulars 
Szechwan the far west About two thousand years ago 
the great Hsiung-nu empire was falling into decay, but there seems 
reason doubt that the tombs then lay within its territory and that 
the occupants were Hsiung-nu nearly related race. throwing 
light this question racial identity, the presence many queues 
black hair, coarse and fine, significant. Some are encased 
scalloped silk covers, decorated with charms. One large queue, sup- 
posed woman’s, plaited and tied with red cord. Doubtless 
these queues are vestiges funeral customs common the Hsiung- 
nu, Chinese, and Scyths. Chinese historian the second century 
before Christ remarks that the Hsiung-nu sacrificed men and women 
attend the dead the next world. The same practice prevailed 
ancient China, and has continued down modern times. well- 
known example the burial alive the imperial concubines who had 
not borne sons and the workmen who had constructed the vast 
mausoleum for the corpse the first Emperor, who died 210 
B.C. But these horrors are small compared with the butchery more 


? A full account and a drawing of this bowl appear in the author's paper, ‘Chinese Lacquer,’’ 


The Burlingion Mag., Vol. 48, 1926, pp. 258-264. 
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than 20,000 persons who chanced meet the funeral procession 


Mangu Khan, told Marco Polo. 


Apart from the unfortunates 


who actually departed this life order attend the dead, mourners 


sometimes cropped their hair and ears and deposited them 
tomb vicarious immolation. 


Such the custom described 
Herodotus followed the funeral Scythian king, and the 
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ghth century our era was still being practiced the grave 
khan the banks the Orkhon near the burial places 
lately explored the expedition. 

The graves had all been plundered, and the fact not won- 
lered considering the notoriously rich treasure gold objects 
iried with the dead wherever Scythian and ancient Siberian culture 
This spoliation, apart from enterprise, has 
afforded lucrative occupation many over the vast region stretching 
from Hungary and the Black Sea the east Lake Baikal. few 
articles gold, however, remained: rosettes and thin strips nailed 
onto coffins ornaments; plaques inlaid with stones; the head 
ox; and concave plaque with the design horse, apparently 
winged, sitting its haunches. The full list funerary furniture 
too long given here.* Remnants saddles and other horse 
equipment proclaim the habits the occupants. 


TEXTILE FABRICS THE CHIEF FINDS 


Textile fabrics, surprisingly well preserved, are the most important 
finds. the articles clothing some are intact; for instance silk 
cap and silk robe trimmed with fur. But most the apparel 
fragments, presumably the result robbers’ activities. Least 
damaged are the carpets and hangings used garnish the burial cham- 
ber and surrounding passages built beams depth thirty 
feet and some instances deeper still. 

felt carpet, bordered with embroidered silk, was found beneath 
the coffin the chief tomb excavated. Its surpassing interest lies 
the fact that here the first known example textile material 
animal motives typical Scytho-Siberian art. Two animal groups, 
repeated round the border, are represented means patches 
colored cloth outlined with twisted cord. One group comprises 
winged griffin feline type attacking reindeer elk, whose agony 
portrayed with masterly vividness both facial expression and 
bodily pose. The other shows horned animal engaged with yak 
more equal contest. Bits white stuff, bordered with cord, 


imitate the inlay precious stones characteristic Scytho-Siberian 
and Sarmatian metal work 


ScYTHO-SIBERIAN ART MOTIVES 


The motive predatory beasts and birds, often fabulous, attack- 
ing their prey fighting one another goes back very distant past. 
small shell carving lion seizing ox, resembling general 
arrangement the Scytho-Siberian groups, was found Chaldea and 


*Details, with illustrations, are given in the author's paper, ‘‘ Discoveries of the Kozlév Expedi- 
The Vol. 48, 1926, pp. 168-185. 
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assigned period before 3000 like motive occurs 
Assyrian sculptures: for example the black marble obelisk King 
Shalmaneser the British Museum dating from the ninth century 
before Christ. Adorning the platform which supported the 
Xerxes Persepolis there are among the figures tribute beare: 
triangular bas-reliefs each representing lion attacking ox, and they 
resemble the Shalmaneser sculpture. theory assigns astrological 
symbolism this design. Perhaps originally denoted the 
equinox, beginning the sun year, and later was adapted the 
Persian moon year. Achaemenian Persia the year opened with 
the festival sacrifice Mithra, and that was the time when envoy 
from tributary peoples arrived the capital. emblem 
astrological and religious import may have been this design which 
became multiplied such profusion throughout the vast region 
permeated with influences Scythian, Sarmatian, and Siberian 
art. traveled westwards Scandinavia and possibly farther, 
southwards the Mediterranean, and eastwards China, evi- 
denced Han relics and the carpet decorations lately unearthed 
northern Mongolia. 


HELLENIC DESIGNS 


Among the embroidered hangings which adorned the tomb cham- 
bers are some markedly Hellenic design that may deem them 
the work Greek craftsmen. Plenty evidence exists that Greeks 
made works art especially for the Scythian market. Greece itself 
may have exported some; others doubtless came from the hands 
Greeks employed Scythian chieftains; but probably the bulk 
them weré made the workshops Asia Minor Panticapaeum 
(Kerch). These embroideries have designs done white, brown, and 
yellowish-red ground crimson woolen stuff, and they may 
closely paralleled among the stucco ornaments adorning the walls 
and ceilings villa excavated close the Farnese Palace Rome. 
was built the first century before Christ—about the supposed 
date the Selenga tombs—and Greek workmen were employed 
decorate it, inscription tells. The same plant tendrils, foliage 
vases, birds, and human figures ending below the waist plant forms 
are exhibited Rome and northern Mongolia with the same man- 
nerisms. both places may found, too, the horned leonine griffin 
one those composite animals ultimately derived from Mesopotamia 
and Elam. Persians, Greeks, Scyths, and Sarmates adopted 
griffin and used endless profusion, often modifying suit 
their purposes. One these embroidered beasts from Mongolia 
appears the exact counterpart monster the glazed-brick 
frieze, now the Louvre, from the Achaemenian Palace Susa. 
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sembles also the griffin Panticapaeum coins minted the fourth 
entury before Christ. 

There embroidered fragment exemplifying Ionian design 
lapted the demands the Scythian market. The treatment 
three horses resembles that some the Greek vases; but the 
ttendant horsemen are Scythian costume and physical type. 
fragment bordered with the palmette and bud (or cone) design 

which various forms has been one the most widely spread and 
most often exhibited all decorative motives. Some hold that the 
design may have arisen independently Egypt, Assyria, and Elam. 


EASTWARD DIFFUSION WESTERN CULTURE 


From the wealth cultural vestiges found the expedi- 
tion the foregoing have been chosen because they demonstrate most 
clearly the diffusion eastwards Western elements. They prove 
that through the agency nomadic ancient China was 
linked with the great civilizations the West, although the links may 
have been slender merely provide contact with odds and ends 
material culture. Yet these stray scraps from Mesopotamian, 
Iranian, Hellenic, Scythian, and Sarmatian sources did powerfully 
influence the progress Chinese art and craftsmanship, objective 
evidence now shows and doubtless will show more abundantly when 
the spade the archeologist gets work the soil China. 

The rich repertory the Selenga tombs includes some Chinese 
objects. There are silk damasks like those discovered Sir Aurel 
Stein 1914 cemetery site ancient Lou-lan the Tarim Basin, 
and assigned him the first century before Christ. One figured 
with symmetric maze undulating and voluted cloud scrolls, the 
spaces between being filled with Chinese characters and animal forms. 
many the Lou-lan silks, the animals are winged, thus pro- 
claiming their Mesopotamian ancestry; but here they appear that 
conventional pose the flying gallop which, according 
theory, came from Mycenaean art Central Asia and thence 
China via Siberia, and traveled back westwards appear English 
sporting prints the eighteenth century. There is, too, pierced 
jade plaque typically Han design. black lacquered has 
inscribed its base the name royal park laid out the founder 
the Ch‘in Dynasty about 220 Its design crested birds and 
volutes, painted red, drawn spirited manner with marked 
economy means. These and other Chinese objects recall the close 
contact between the Chinese and their nomad neighbors. Indeed, the 
Selenga region was not far from the northwestern frontiers ancient 
China, and least one occasion Chinese army penetrated thus 
far into Hsiung-nu territory. 


| | 
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The scanty relics indigenous craftsmanship—some rough potter, 
and carvings, goose painted the lacquered surface coffin, and 
perhaps few embroidery designs—confirm the belief that the Hsiung- 
were not themselves producers but rather collectors. Their chief- 
tains surrounded themselves with handiwork drawn from many peo- 
ples the great Eurasian continent, and, following the customs 
the horse-riding races Asia, they were accompanied into the tomb 
with all the paraphernalia life. Thus the expedition has 
been enabled prove that these rude nomads acted intermediaries 
for carrying ancient China material elements Western civilizations 
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NOTE POLITICAL SOVEREIGNTY AND 
ADMINISTRATION THE CARIBBEAN 


Raye Platt 

flags fifteen nations fly over the mainlands and islands 

that encircle the Caribbean Sea. Under these flags are six 

independent republics, five republics nominally independent 

but present some extent under the protection influence the 

United States, three dependencies the United States, and the colonies 
three European nations. 

Here fertile soil for the student political and economic geog- 
raphy. Here are boundary disputes and territorial claims and coun- 
terclaims. one the two attempts the negro govern 
himself system developed the peoples Europe along with 
the evolution their own peculiar mental and social make-up. Here 
are found all varieties colonial government from the pure Crown 
Colony system the French system universal suffrage and parlia- 
mentary representation. Here are protectorates and zones influence. 
Here, place names, the patois the natives, forms govern- 
ment, and legal codes, are still found traces the struggle 
for trade supremacy among the maritime powers western Europe 
which for two hundred years kept the political complexion the Carib- 
bean constantly changing and was finally ended only with the Treaties 
Paris and London 1814 and 

preparing the synoptical index diagrams for the twelve Carib- 
bean sheets the American Geographical Society’s Millionth Map 
Hispanic America, was desired show the political sovereignty 
and the administrative groupings the Caribbean islands. map 
was found which showed the latter, and considerable research was 
necessary compile one. The results were thought general 
interest and have been compiled into the map presented Figure 

The Panama Canal has made the Caribbean Sea one the chief 
crossroads international trade. The development the fruit- 
growing industry, the application modern methods the produc- 
tion cane sugar, the discovery and exploitation petroleum, the 
penetration American sovereignty and influence with the consequent 
introduction American capital and business methods, and the con- 
certed effort the British colonies improve their trade relations 
with one another and with the other members the British Empire 
promise give the islands and mainlands the Caribbean im- 
portant place commerce their own right. 
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sumé of the chief features of government see the Appendix, pages 635-637. 
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SPAIN THE CARIBBEAN 


This new for the Caribbean. For nearly three hundred 
years, from the early days discovery and conquest down the 
the eighteenth century, the Caribbean was the actual well 
the poetical gateway America. long Spain was able main- 
tain monopoly the trade with her colonies the whole volume 
that trade, not only with her possessions the Caribbean region but 
with those throughout the length and breadth South America 
well, was, decree the Court the Indies, routed way the 
Isthmus Panama. 

The Spaniards came the conquer and plunder. 
Consequently, although they discovered and for more than century 
maintained their claim all the Caribbean lands, they found little 
interest them the smaller islands the West Indies and pushed 
past them the greater areas and more potential sources treasure 
the mainland and the larger islands. Their settlements were con- 
fined these and such the smaller islands lay close the main- 
land. Here their claims were little contested except the bucca- 
neers who made Spain common enemy and found among the islands 
the West Indies admirable bases from which pounce upon the 
treasure ships raid the treasure depots the mainland. 


OTHER EUROPEAN NATIONS THE CARIBBEAN 


For more than century Spain maintained undisputed claim 
the Caribbean. Then with the early years the seventeenth 
her maritime supremacy began wane, and England and France 
slowly and cautiously set about establish themselves the islands 
the West Indies left untouched Spain when she pushed through 
them larger fields. The English and French came with purpose 
quite different from that Spain. Treasure seems have interested 
them not all. They were concerned with the development trade 
more enduring character. them the New World potential 
source raw material and possible market for manufactured goods. 
Their colonists also came with purpose quite different from that 
the Spaniards. fact, Spain’s early settlements were scarcely colo- 
nies all any true sense. was interested establishing 
colonies the West Indies order that they might serve entre- 
for trade with the colonies the other European nations. St. 
Eustatius thus served her trade with the French and English colonies, 
and was establish base for her forbidden trade with the Spanish 
Main that 1634 she seized the Spanish islands Bonaire, 
and Aruba. The colonies England and France were such by- 
products. They were the fulfillment desire the part certain 
elements the peoples the two nations either find better econom- 
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conditions than the homeland had offer escape from 
ntolerable social order. (For the nationality and date the first 
mportant settlement the Caribbean see Fig. 2.) 


CHANGES SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Even after the naval power Spain had been broken the settle- 
ment the Lesser Antilles, which had been started the English 
and French the island St. Christopher 1623 and 1625 respec- 
tively, progressed but slowly and attracted little attention from the 
home governments. the Treaty Breda 1667 only St. Chris- 
topher was mentioned. the Treaty Madrid 1670 Spain first 
recognized the rights England Jamaica; but not until the Treaty 
Utrecht 1713 did the Caribbean colonies receive any real atten- 
tion the numerous treaties which the European powers marked 
the brief breathing spells their almost continuous warfare. 

Furthermore the colonists had found the Lesser Antilles differ- 
ent type native from those which the Spaniards easily subdued 
exterminated the mainland and the larger islands. The Caribs, 


whom the colonists found possession most the Lesser Antilles, 
offered fierce opposition both English and French (although 
lesser degree the French than the English) and fought long and 
well keep off the invader that was not until the Treaty Paris 
1863 that all the Lesser Antilles were assigned European sove- 
reignty and not until the British 1797 deported some 5000 the 
Caribs the island Roatan off the north coast Honduras that 
they ceased menace. 

For nearly two hundred years the flags the great maritime powers 


western Europe were shifted back and forth, like pawns chess 
board, over the islands and parts the mainland the Caribbean, 
one another the contestants won brief ascendency the 
almost continuous struggle for trade supremacy. many and 
frequent were these changes that only elaborate set maps 
could they adequately illustrated. For the purposes this note 
three maps have been compiled show the sovereignty the islands 
the three most important periods the establishment European 
possession the Caribbean. Figure shows the status the Carib- 
bean after the Treaty Utrecht 1713, which closed the War the 
Spanish Succession, assigned England all the island St. Christo- 
pher which had been settled jointly the English and French, and 
thereby marked the first indication the decline maritime power 
France. Figure shows the status after the Treaty Paris 1763, 
which closed the Seven Years War, recognized Great Britain 
imperial power, and assigned British possession the French island 


Grenada and the Grenadines, and three the islands that the 
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Treaty Aix-la-Chapelle 1748 had been assigned the 

Figure shows the status after the Treaty Versailles 1783, which 

closed the American Revolution, took from Great Britain her thirteen 
American colonies, but restored her the Caribbean possessions 

lost France during the war. 

SUBSEQUENT CHANGES 

Treaty Versailles left five European nations 

firmly established the Caribbean and seemed give promise the 


lasting peace necessary the full development the Caribbean 
countries, which, spite constant warfare, had been source 
great wealth Europe. But the peace was short duration. After 
bare ten years the Napoleonic wars broke out. From then the 
final Peace Paris 1814 the West Indies saw many changes 
sovereignty. Great Britain won Tobago from France and Trinidad 
from Spain and took from Holland the colony Curagao, returned 
the Treaty Amiens 1802, took again, and finally returned 
the Treaty Paris 1814. 

the Treaty Paris peace was established Europe; but, 
the Caribbean, revolution accomplished now what international war 
had done the two centuries past keep the political complexion 
the Caribbean constantly the change. Before the third decade 
the nineteenth century Spain had lost all her American possessions 
except Cuba and Porto Rico, and France was forced recognize the 
independence her rich colony Saint Dominique the island 
Haiti, which had been revolt for more than quarter century. 
The Danish West Indies were purchased the United States 1917. 
Only Great Britain and the Netherlands have maintained their colonies 
intact they were the close the Napoleonic Wars 1814. 


TRADE DECLINE THE CARIBBEAN 


Meanwhile the commercial importance the Caribbean had be- 
gun todecline. The trade that had long flowed that way was divert- 
other channels. The revolting colonies Spain and France were 
almost perpetual state internal revolution. The sugar in- 
dustry, which was later suffer such severe reverses from the com- 
petition bounty-fed beet sugar, was already the decline, and the 
suppression the slave traffic limited the supply cheap 
more than century the Caribbean counted for comparatively little 
international trade. 

Special mention may made here one the most important 
contributing factors far the British colonies are concerned. This 
the lack constructive interest the part the mother country 
and the almost complete lack least the subject 
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trade, among the colonies themselves. Here are eight separate and 


distinet colonies colonial groups, include British Guiana which, 


because its proximity and kindred interests with the Caribbean 
colonies proper, should included any such discussion; each has 
its own expensive paraphernalia government, and each has its own 
tariff and trade regulations drafted fit the peculiar and often narrow 
needs the individual colony without, until recently least, any 
consideration the good the group whole. 

This does not mean that the colonies have been completely blinded 
the value some form fact, attempts have 
been made bring about some form federation. These attempts 
have never made any great headway because the reluctance the 
several colonies yield central government any the autono- 
mous rights which they now enjoy. Through the long struggle for 
existence the days colonization local patriotism has been de- 
veloped which does not easily adapt itself the give-and-take neces- 
sary successful federation. 


EFFORTS STIMULATE TRADE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
THE CARIBBEAN 


recent years, however, there have been many conferences the 
Caribbean colonies treat matters common interest, and they 
have had excellent results. 1916 West Indian Court Appeals 
was established for the colonies east Jamaica. College Tropical 
Agriculture, the support which all the colonies contribute, has 
been established the island Trinidad. quarantine convention 
has been arranged. The Customs Conference resulted the 
adoption uniformity definition and arrangement West Indian 
tariff. West Indian Chamber Commerce has been formed. The 
most important these conferences, perhaps, were three held Otta- 
the last twelve years between representatives from the Carib- 
bean colonies and the Canadian government, which reciprocal trade 
agreements were signed. The last these was held July 1925, 
which thirty delegates from the colonies agreed 
West Indies-Bermuda-British Guiana-British Honduras Trade Agree- 
that increased tariff preferences and provided subsidiza- 
tion and otherwise for improved steamship service between Canada 
and the West 

May this year West Indian Conference representatives 
from all the British Caribbean colonies and British Guiana was held 
London for the express purpose considering the establishment 
and drafting constitution for Standing Conference deal with the 


1J. Wilson Goode: Report the Economic and Financial Conditions the British West 
Indies and Other British Possessions Contiguous Thereto, June 1925, Dept. Overseas Trade, 
London, 1925. 
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common affairs these colonies. The report submitted this con- 
ference published the Report the West Indian Conference. 
Presented the Secretary State for the Colonies Parliament 
Command His Majesty, June, 1926 (London, 1926.) The report 
provides for the number and selection representatives, offers list 
subjects falling within the scope the conference, suggests that the 
meetings held eighteen thirty-month intervals alternately 
London and one the larger colonies, provides for permanent secre- 
tary appointed the Secretary State for the Colonies, ar- 
ranges for procedure, costs, cetera, and expresses the hope that 
some future time the Caribbean colonies may have representation 
for regional arrangements and agreements broad sense the Carib- 
bean colonies the Imperial Conference interests itself plans that 
look the strengthening the Empire. 

Thus the ground has been broken, and would seem that the ulti- 
mate result will some sort federation—not single federation, 
perhaps, but separate federations for the colonies that fall into 
groups, say one for Jamaica and the Bahamas and one for the Lesser 
Antilles including Trinidad and Tobago, with British Honduras and 
British Guiana separate now. 


GENERAL TRADE REVIVAL THE CARIBBEAN 


Already important part the stream trade between Europe 
and America has been returned its old channel across the Isthmus 
Panama. its volume has been added considerable portion 
the trade between the Occident and the Orient. Add this, which 
far more important from the viewpoint the peoples the Carib- 
bean, the prospect early and extensive development the mineral 
and agricultural resources the Caribbean lands themselves, and 
evident that the West Indies and Central America are entering upon 
new epoch commercial importance when the eyes the world wil! 
once again turned toward them they have not been since the 
days when the Spanish Main poured constant stream gold into 
the coffers Spain and the sugar islands the West Indies contri- 
buted scarcely less important degree the prosperity her rivals. 

The lands through which run arteries trade are given thereby 
importance quite aside from any contributions their own 
commerce. Often, along the trade routes the East through 
Asia Minor and the Balkans, the furnishing supplies along the rout: 
and the outlet which the route affords for local products im- 
portant factor the economic equation these 
Often, along the Suez Canal, their importance account their 
lack natural resources, strategic only. Inevitably their problems 
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control and administration must matters international con- 
ern. would seem that the prosperity predicted many for the 
\Vest Indies ports supply when the tide trade should flow 
‘hrough the Panama Canal was largely vain hope. these days 
refrigeration and increasing use fuel oil the port supply route 

lost much its significance, least the great through steam- 
ship lines. the other hand, long nations any extent settle 
their differences war the islands the West Indies, account 
their position with respect the Panama Canal, will inter- 
national significance potential naval and airplane bases, and their 
control will still matter international concern. 


APPENDIX 


supplement the data Figure brief resumé given here 
the principal features the government the administrative 
divisions shown the map. 


COLONIES WITH PARTIALLY ELECTED 


Bahama Islands. Executive branch the government: Governor and Execu- 
tive Council appointed the Crown. Legislative branch: Governor, Legislative 
Council appointed the Governor, Representative Assembly twenty-nine mem- 
bers elected under limited franchise. 

Jamaica and Dependencies (Cayman Islands, Turks and Caicos Islands, Pedro 
ind Morant Cays). Executive branch the government: Governor and Privy 
Council appointed the Crown. Legislative branch: Governor, Legislative Coun- 
cil consisting five official members, not more than ten other members appointed 
the Crown, and fourteen members elected under limited franchise. The Cay- 
man Islands and Turks and Caicos Islands are directly subject the government 
Jamaica and have each Commissioner appointed the Governor Jamaica. 
Caymans have local Legislative Assembly consisting Justices the Peace 
ippointed the Governor and vestrymen elected locally; while Turks and Caicos 
have Legislative Board consisting the Commissioner, Judge, and not less than 
two more than four other persons appointed the Governor. 

Barbados. Executive branch: Governor and Executive Council appointed 
the Crown and Executive Committee consisting official members the Executive 
Council, one member from the Legislative Council, and four members from the House 
Assembly appointed annually the Governor. Legislative branch: Governor, 
Legislative Council nine members appointed the Crown, and House As- 
sembly elected annually under moderately liberal franchise. 

British Executive branch: Governor and Executive Council appointed 
the Crown. Legislative branch: Court Policy and Combined Court. The 
‘ourt Policy, consisting the Governor, eight official, and eight elected mem- 
passes all laws and ordinances except the Annual Tax Ordinance; the Com- 
Court, consisting the Court Policy and six Financial Representatives, 
imposes the colonial taxes, audits the public accounts, and freely discusses the 
annual estimates prepared the Governor Executive Council. This peculiar 
form government heritage, with considerable modification, from the original 
Dutch colony. 


} 
( 
} 
} 


For further details the constitutional history the British Colonies see the Colonial Office 
List. 
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COLONIES 


British Honduras. Executive branch: Governor and Executive 
pointed the Crown. Legislative branch: Legislative Council five 
four non-official members appointed the Crown with the Lieutenant Gover; 
President. 

Leeward Islands quasi-federation consisting the presidencies Antigua wit 
its dependencies Barbuda and Redonda, Montserrat, Dominica, St. 
with Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands with Sombrero Island). Executive bra 
Governor and Executive Council appointed the Crown. Legislative bra; 
Legislative Council ten official and ten non-official members, which thre: 
chosen from among their own number the non-official members the 
Council Antigua, two from Dominica chosen the same manner, three from 
Kitts-Nevis, one from Montserrat, and one appointed the Governor the 
ward Islands for the Virgin Islands which have legislature. the presidencies 
Antigua has the Governor the Leeward Islands chief executive while the others 
have commissioners administrators, appointed the Crown, who act that 
capacity the absence the Governor; all have Executive Councils appointed 
the Crown; and all except the Virgin Islands have Legislative Councils appointed 
the Crown. The Legislative Council Montserrat has addition four 
bers elected under limited franchise. 

Windward Islands (St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grenadines, which 
are divided between the two latter; not federated colony and having common 
legislature, laws tariff, but having common Governor, who resides St. Georges 
Grenada, and common Court Grenada has Colonial Secretary, 
acts chief executive during the absence the Governor the Windward Islands 
while the others have administrators who act that capacity. Each has 
tive Council appointed the Crown and Legislative Council official and non- 
official members appointed the Crown and minority members elected under 
limited franchise. 

Trinidad and Tobago. Executive branch: Governor and Executive Cour 
appointed the Crown. Legislative branch: Legislative Council consisting 
Governor, Colonial Secretary, Attorney General, Treasurer, not more than six non- 
official members appointed the Crown, and seven members elected under limite 
franchise. 


FRENCH 


Guadeloupe and Dependencies (Marie Galante, Les Saintes, Desirade, St. 
tholomew, and the French section St. Martin). Department France 
returns Senator and two Deputies the French Parliament. Executive 
Governor and Privy Council appointed the President France. Legislative 
branch: Council General twenty-six members elected under universal suffrag 

Martinique. Department France which returns one Senator and 
Deputies the French Parliament. Executive branch: Governor and Privy 
cil appointed the President France. Legislative branch: Council Gener 
twenty-six members elected under universal suffrage. 


and Dependencies (Bonaire, Aruba, St. Eustatius, Saba, and the Dut 
section St. Martin). Crown Colony which all members government 


appointed the sovereign. Executive branch: Governor and Council consisting 
3 For further details of the constitution of the French Colonies see P. Chemin Duponté 
Petites Antilles: Etude sur leur évolution économique, Paris, 
4 For further details of the constitutional history of the Dutch Colonies see H. D. Benjan 


J. F. Snelleman: Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch West-Indié, The Hague and Leyden, 1914 


or 


THE CARIBBEAN 


Vice President and three other members. Legislative branch: Colonial Council 


thirteen members. The island dependencies have local legislatures. 


each administered locally undergovernor appointed the Governor 


_uragao. 


DEPENDENCIES THE UNITED STATES 


Porio Rico (with Mona, Culebra, and Vieques Crab Dependency 
the United States not technically designated territory but essentially self 


Executive branch: Governor appointed the President the United 


States and Executive Council six department heads. Legislative branch: Legis 


two houses elected members, 
Virgin Islands the United States. Dependency the United States with Danish 
retained far possible until Congress provides otherwise. Executive branch: 


Governor appointed the President the United States. Legislative branch: 


municipality St. Thomas, Colonial Council five members appointed 


the Governor and thirteen elected under limited franchise; the municipality 


St. Croix and St. John, Colonial Council four appointed and eleven elected 


members. 
Panama Canal Zone. Use granted the United States perpetuity Treaty 


1904. The zone military reservation, without landowners, administered 


the War Department with Governor chief executive. 
Little and Great Corn Islands, Navassa Island, Serrana and Quita Banks, 


and Roncador Cay. Little and Great Corn Islands were leased the United States 


Nicaragua for ninety-nine years the Convention 1914 respecting Nicara- 


guan Canal Route. The other keys groups keys were declared under the 


sole and exclusive jurisdiction the United States proclamation the President, 


January 17, 1916, February 25, 1919, and June 1919, respectively, under authority 
act Congress August 18, 1856, which provides that whenever any citizen 


the United States, after the passage the act, discovers deposit guano any 


island, rock, key, not within the lawful jurisdiction any other government and 


shall take peaceable possession thereof and occupy the same, the island, rock, key 


may, the discretion the President the United States, considered ap- 


pertaining the United These islands and keys have been taken pos- 


session for lighthouse purposes. lighthouse has been erected Navassa 
Island which lies the Jamaica Channel between Jamaica and Haiti. The other 
islands and keys, including Little Corn Island and Great Corn Island, are included 
what known the Archipelago San Andres off the coast Nicaragua. 


Colombia claims all the islands and keys this group belonging the Inten- 


dencia San Andres Providencia and maintains San Andres governor ap- 
pointed the President. Nicaragua disputes this claim and lays counterclaim 
the whole archipelago.® 


S11 U.S. Statutes at Large, p. 119; Secs. 5570 to 5578 U. S. Revised Statutes. 
See Anales Diplomaticos y Consulares de Colombia, Vols. 3 and 4, 1914, and Vol. 5, 1918, Bogota 
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LONG LINES TRIANGULATION 


William Bowie 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 


report the completion the connection triangulation 
between France and the island Corsica, which was accom- 
plished 1925, very interesting and important piece 

geodetic information. only question time when all islands 
which are contiguous within reasonable distances other land 
will connected triangulation make possible the correlation 
maps, charts, and geographic information. 

Helbronner communicated brief account the Corsica op- 
erations the French Academy Sciences November, 1925, and 
this was reprinted Montagne, January, 1926.' abstract 
the article printed the June, 1926, number the Geographical 
The abstract contains statement that the longest line 
triangulation executed connect Corsica with France was 
kilometers, the geodetic ray hitherto 

This statement aroused curiosity long lines for knew 
line the triangulation the United States which was con- 
siderably longer than the one mentioned above. 


The following information regarding long lines triangulation 
several different countries was disclosed casual search. The 
line between Mt. Shasta and Mt. Helena, California, the longest 
line observed the United States. Observations were made between 
stations those two peaks, from both ends the line, although this 
line does not appear the computation and adjustment the 
triangulation California. The distance between these mountain 
stations 192 miles, 309 kilometers. account the observa- 
tions made Mt. Shasta contained the report the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for 1880.* 

The longest line triangulation the United States used the 
triangulation computations and adjustment joins Mt. Ellen, Utah, 


1 Paul Helbronner: La jonction géodésique de la Corse a la France continentale, La Montagne, 
Vol. 22, 1926, pp. 5-6 
? Geodetic connection between France and Corsica, Geogr. Journ., Vol. 67, 1926, pp. 567-568. 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Rept. for the Year Ending June, 1880, Washington, 1852 
PP. 42-43. 
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Uncompahgre Peak, Colorado. The distance 182.7 miles, 
294.1 kilometers.‘ 

The object sighted connection with the observations Mt. 
Shasta and Mt. Helena and Mt. Ellen and Uncompahgre Peak 
was heliotrope with mirror about inches diameter. not 
stated definitely, but may inferred from the text the abstract 
the Geographical Journal regard the work between Corsica 
and France, that the observations were made lamps night. 
The statement made that one the clear nights uninter- 
rupted view the projectors five different summits was obtained 

distances varying from 256 kil.) from Monte Cinto.”’ 

July 27, 1915, there was transmitted letter, through the 
State Department, from Consul General Mansfield Vancouver, 
C., Canada, giving information that triangulation which had 
been executed the Geodetic Survey Canada, just prior his 
letter, line had been observed which was 135 miles length, 217 
kilometers. Mr. Mansfield mentioned this being the longest line, 
that time, which had been used triangulation Canada. be- 
lieved that triangulation done Canada since 1915 includes any line 
that longer than the one mentioned above. the work, 
powerful acetylene lamps were used the ends the 135-mile line. 

the triangulation connection between Spain and Africa® the 
longest line used was 167.7 miles, 269.9 kilometers. 

the Report the Great Trigonometrical Survey India 
contained statement that the longest side triangle the 
principal triangles, that those which are used the computation 
the various arcs, was 62.7 miles, 100.9 Not more 
than nine the sides the triangulation mentioned the report 
exceeded miles kilometers. 

There are some long lines connected with the determination 
geographical positions the peaks the Himalayan Mountains 
from the occupied triangulation stations. Some these lines exceeded 
200 miles, 322 kilometers. such cases, course, heliotropes 
lamps were used the mountain peak, but the pointings were 
made simply the visible outline the peak against the sky. 


EXPERIMENTS APPARATUS USED 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, well other geodetic 
organizations, carrying triangulation, has made experiments 


for account this, The Transcontinental Triangulation and the American Arc the 
Parallel, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Special Publ. No. 4, Washington, 1900, p. 565 and ill. No. 45, 
566. 

Reported Francois Perrier: Jonction géodésique astronomique avec 
Paris, 1887, p. 92 and Pl. I. 

* Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, Vol. 2 (Dehra Dur 
1879). p. 30. 
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through many years with apparatus which could used make 
station distant mountain peak visible the observer and 
permit exact pointing with theodolite. Where the lines are 
possible use poles frames covered with canvas cloth, but 
the lines are more than about miles, kilometers, length. 
some other object necessary except exceedingly clear atmosphere. 
course, cairns made rocks can used for low grade triangula- 
tion; but more definite object must used the most exa 
work. 
Many years ago, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, following the 
custom Europe, began using heliotropes which utilized the 
rays. heliotrope consists essentially mirror and two pointers, 
mounted board. The mirror tilted such angle and 
such azimuth that the reflected rays light have the same direc- 
tion the line joining the two pointers which are sighted towards 
the station which the observer working, just one would point 
gun the use front and rear sights. The heliotrope can used 
only when the sun shining, and ordinarily the atmosphere 
unsteady for most the day that only two three hours’ observing 
time can obtained single day. Thirty years more ago the 
observers the Coast and Geodetic Survey experimented with 
various kinds lamps, but none them proved satisfactory 
over any considerable distance. 1902 acetylene bicycle lamps 
with lenses attached were used the triangulation the 98th 
meridian the United States—the longest line being about miles, 
kilometers. This lamp proved ineffective for long lines 
for lines any length greater than about miles, kilometers, 
when the atmosphere was not very clear. With the development 
the automobile and the automobile headlight, large acetelyne lamps 
were brought into use the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Two 
these lamps, placed one above the other, were used Pilot Peak, 
station Nevada, and observed with the theodolite station 
Oxford Peak Idaho, distance 133.9 miles, 215.5 kilo- 
meters.’ 
With the development the electric automobile headlight, 
special lamp with contracted filament was made the request 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey one the manufacturers electric 
lamps. When this lamp placed ordinary automobile headlight 
reflector such position that the filament the focus the 
reflector makes the most satisfactory and powerful light that has 
ever been used surveying work. 1920 observer triangula- 
tion station Frisco Arizona observed with the unaided eye two 


these electric signal lamps triangulation station Ords distance 
For report this work see Hodgson: Utah-Washington Arc Precise Triangulat 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Special Publ. No. 74, Washington, 1921, p. 43. 
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152.9 miles, 246.0 kilometers. The report this work Arizona 
not yet been published. The current for the electric lamps used 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey obtained from ordinary dry cells. 


TENDENCY AGAINST LONG TRIANGULATION LINES 


interesting observe that recent years the tendency has 
been away from the use exceedingly long lines triangulation 
over land. course, connecting islands with the mainland 
connecting land across lakes estuaries the local conditions determine 
the length line that must used. 

the early days the work the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
the interior the country was thought best cover any given 
distance across country with few triangles possible. This was 
desirable that time because the great difficulties encountered 
measuring bases and because lack knowledge the use 
Laplace stations control the azimuths the lines triangulation. 
Today the measurement base line mere incident the 
triangulation while the azimuths are controlled Laplace stations 
which the astronomic longitude and azimuth have been observed. 
The difference between the astronomic and the geodetic longitude 
station shows the deflection the vertical, what might 
called the tilting the meridian. This tilt affects the observations 
for azimuth Polaris, but, after the amount this tilting de- 
termined the longitude observations, correction can applied 
the observed astronomic azimuth reduce the true meridian. 
Laplace azimuths are held the triangulation adjustment, hence 
the necessity for having only few lines the triangulation between 
two distant points eliminated. The triangulation with shorter 
lines more value the surveyors and other engineers who make 
use the triangulation system the country carrying out their 
various operations. 


NONTIDAL CURRENTS SOUTHEASTERN 
ALASKA 


Frank Haight 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 


fact well known navigators that straits and passages 

communicating with the sea tidal currents are set the rising 

and falling the oceanic tides and that these currents are 
general reversing currents, that say, they flow given direction 
during approximately one half the duration the tidal cycle 
hours and minutes, come stand known slack water, and 
then flow the reverse direction for the remainder the tidal cycle. 
less generally known, however, that, aside from the case 
rivers where continuous discharges fresh water occur, there often 
permanent nontidal current setting always the same direction 
through inland waterway. some passages currents this sort 
are sufficient strength overcome completely the tidal current, 
and the result one-way current. The effect the tidal current 
this case alternately increase and decrease the velocity the 
one-way current, the velocity being maximum when the tidal 
current acts conjunction with the permanent current and mini- 
mum when acts reverse direction the permanen 
current. 


DRIFT FROM WRANGELL NARROWS STRAIT 


Good examples nontidal currents tidal waterways are 
found some the passages southeastern Alaska. Many these 
passages extend northwesterly-southeasterly direction, and the 
set the nontidal current general effect 
this permanent northwesterly set the current was noted the 
year 1889 Captain Lloyd, pilot the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, the drift spar buoy from Wrangell Narrows 
point near the western end Icy Strait. The observed positions 
the buoy May 29, July 22, and August 23, respectively, well 
the probable route followed are shown Figure The shortest 
distance water between the first and last observed positions 
approximately 180 nautical miles, but the route indicated the 
figure covers distance about 235 miles. The longer route 
considered the one more have been followed for two reasons. 
First, the results series current observations Wrangell 
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Fic. 1—Chart showing the directions and velocities observed nontidal currents southeastern 
The black dots mark the observed positions drifting buoy the dates indicated. The 
dashed line represents the probable path the buoy. 
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Narrows indicate permanent southerly set the current thi 
passage, which set the way the most notable exception 
general northwesterly drift. floating body Wrangell Narrows 
would therefore expectec float southerly direction into 
Sumner Strait. Here observations show pronounced 
nontidal set, which would cause the buoy follow the path indicated 
Figure 

The second consideration based comparison the times 
required for the buoy drift from the first the second and from the 
second the third observed positions. passing from the first 
the second position the buoy would have traveled distance 
miles the short route through Frederick Sound 150 miles 
long route through Sumner Strait. The distance was covered 
days. This was average rate 0.07 nautical mile per hour, 
more concisely 0.07 knot the short path 0.12 knot the longer 
path were followed. The buoy traveled from the second observed 
position the third, distance miles, days. This was 
the rate 0.11 knot, which compares more favorably with the rate 
0.12 knot for the long route between the first and second positions 
than with the rate 0.07 knot for the shorter route. 


VELOCITY NONTIDAL CURRENTS 


Observations current velocity and direction have been taken 
from time time field parties the Coast and 
Survey several places southeastern Alaska. The data derived 
from these observations include values for the velocities and direc- 
tions the nontidal currents. These have been computed for each 
station where the observations covered period time sufficient for 
this purpose. Since the observed current velocity combination 
the tidal and nontidal velocities, necessary separate the 
two order obtain the nontidal velocity. This becomes simple 
process when considered that the nontidal current acts always 
the same direction whereas the tidal current reverses, the observed 
current velocity being the sum the two velocities one direction 
and their difference the reverse direction. The nontidal current 
velocity therefore one half the difference between the velocities 
observed the times current strength for the two opposite direc- 
tions, and its direction the direction the greater velocity. 

Figure the nontidal currents are indicated arrows pointing 
the direction the current flowing together with numbers giving 
the nearest tenth knot the velocities derived from observations 
explained above. Several days observations have been obtained 
each passage where nontidal current indicated the 


Where two more series observations are represented 
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rrow the velocity given approximate average the velocities 
erived from the different series, consideration being given the 
each series. 

The velocities given the figure are based observations taken 
near the surface the water and represent most cases the average 
ntidal current for the first feet depth. some the stations 
ib-surface observations were made various depths, 
how that the nontidal current flows all depths, there being 
slight increase velocity below the surface followed 
pronounced decrease the bottom approached. typical case 
that station off Point Baker Sumner Strait, where nontidal 
velocity 1.2 knots was encountered the 7-foot depth, 1.3 knots 
the 20-foot depth, 0.8 knot the 50-foot depth, and 0.4 knot 
the 80-foot depth. The total depth water this station was ap- 
proximately 100 feet. Going back the drift the buoy already 
discussed, will noted that nontidal current velocities from 0.6 
knot more than knot prevail the probable path the buoy 
Sumner and Icy Straits. Unfortunately current observations are 
hand for Chatham Strait, but the nontidal current here must 
appreciable since large part the route traversed the buoy lies 
this passage. 


GENERAL NORTHWESTERLY SET AND CAUSE 


two stations where current observations were made the 
eastern half Frederick Sound the nontidal current had considerably 
more strength than the tidal current, and the result was continuous 
northwesterly flow. similar condition prevailed stations Icy 
Strait, Sumner Strait, and Tongass Narrows. happened, how- 
ever, that observations these three waterways were taken times 
neap tides, which times the tidal currents are below their average 
strength. Moreover, the velocities the observed currents these 
passages became quite small the times corresponding opposing 
strengths tidal current. reasonable infer, therefore, that 
Strait, Sumner Strait, and Tongass Narrows the condition 
continuous flow prevails during only part the month, the current 
reversing times spring tides. the eastern end Frederick 
Sound, however, continuous current considerable minimum veloc- 
ity was observed during average tides, and therefore appears that 
here the nontidal set the controlling factor all times and that the 
current flows throughout the month direction this set. 

will noted that the nontidal velocities are greater the nar- 
rower parts the passages than the wider portions. This 
expected, since continuous current necessitates the flow given 
quantity water through all parts the passage, and therefore the 
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more constricted the passage the greater must the velocity 
flow. 

While the current observations taken southeastern Alaska 
cover comparatively short periods time most the current sta 
tions, and the stations themselves are few and most cases 
separated, the results obtained consistently indicate general north- 
westerly nontidal set through the inland passages this region. 

seeking cause for this northwesterly set the current find 
that the Japan Current flows east across the Pacific about 
45° North. Striking the North American coast the stream divides, 
the larger portion turning southerly direction, while the smalle: 
portion turning north produces inshore current along the coasts 
British Columbia and southern Alaska. apparently the 
current, driven into the inland passages the prevailing 
ocean winds this latitude, that produces the permanent north 
westerly set the current the waterways southeastern Alaska. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY SETTLEMENT* 


Isaiah Bowman 


time time announced that the pioneer has van- 
that the world has filled with humanity. This like 
saying that the age exploration over because man has 
reached the two poles. the Canadian the edge cultivation 
the prairie provinces Chinaman the plains Inner Mongolia 
northern Manchuria will news that his conquest the soil 
over. Where the Kansas pioneer was 1885, there the Canadian pio- 
neeris today. Though has more technic offered him, yet leads 
life experiment the edge the plowed land. The million-acre 
ranch was once feature our West. The famous XIT, Farwell, 
ranch Texas with over 3,000,000 acres land was the theme many 
Western booster whom such size meant not empty country but 
symbol the typical American scale thought and living. Today 
look Rhodesia for the like. The London Times for July reports 
Sir Abe Bailey’s purchase from the British South Africa Company 
the Rhodesdale Estates (near Gatooma, southwest Salisbury)— 
1600 square miles, 1,019,542 acres! Between the Limpopo River and 
Victoria second tract nearly 2,750,000 acres purchased for over 
Sir David Graaft and Sir Ernest 
the November, 1925, issue the new Economic Record Aus- 
tralia there account the trials the pioneer near Perth, West 
Australia. Under the Land Settlement Act 1922 there was set 
motion the machinery for enticing the settler the edge cultiva- 
tion, thus winning taxable land and the asset new population 
streams one stroke. was outgrowth British imperial 
policy destined direct British emigrants land within the empire. 
called for between dominion and home government 
the matter subsidies. was the type induced settlement, 
under subsidy plan, strengthen not only nation but the empire 
There are two aspects this pouring out humanity upon land 
capable agricultural development that are supreme social 
significance today. The one the huge scale which landed estates 


*The American Geographical Society has long been interested in the study of pioneer belts and 


hful to develop the subject on a codéperative basis. The fol 


wisi 


wing notes were presented before 
meetings committee recently appointed the National Research Council study the 
They were first presented in April, 1925, and in more detail a year later, and they were also discus- 
sed by the Social Science Research Council in August, 1926. This general memorandum is avowedly 
not in project form. Its publication is for the purpose of inviting suggestion and comment. 


1 African World, July 17, 1926, p. 419. 
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are being split central and eastern Europe. associate 
act with Soviet Russia chiefly, but this overlook the social and 
political changes equal importance though carried out under more 
conventional forms throughout Central Europe and over North and 
South America. The important question not that and 
done but how done and what the status the soil owner 
afterward and how related pioneer development 
open settlement. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Austria, and 
Hungary the movement has gone forward fast that the few years 
since the war large landed estates have there passed out existence 
Under various forms expropriation—most them really mild 
forms confiscation—the original owners have been dispossessed and 
peasants put upon the land often under state-aid schemes designed 
give the town dweller running start. Not these new states alone 
but Spain and Italy have taken the same problem keeping people 
home, providing more scope for farmers attacking the right 
own unproductive land. America the most violent forms 
development are seen Mexico where long course historical 
evolution deprived villages community lands and threw resources 
water and soil into uneconomical forms from the standpoint the 
small farmer. Warned the plight Mexico, Argentine landlords 
have ‘attacked the from above. Intensive studies are being 
made through government agencies the most economical way 
raising the area taxable land putting settlers upon portions 
large estates accessible and situated the area grain 
production the wetter eastern part the country. 


PIONEER BELTS 


The other half the almost world-wide attack upon the problem 
unproductive land the world’s pioneer belts. For study 
this problem not enough take region here and region there. 
Upon map the world there should laid down soon possible, 
for subsequent critical correction, all data that can accumulated, 
limits within which the undeveloped soil capable development 
known farm plantation range practices. Such world map 
would show two belts the two temperate zones and large number 


still the pioneering stage. would show two similar 


zones subtropical development. the rain forest belts the 
tropical zones nothing will said. tropical settlement 
like the medieval walled town: the wild beasts are the microbes and 


the medical science. _It still costs too much keep the wall 


repair, and this slows down commercial development—the 
practical objective the immediate future. 
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The belts’’ map the world would include only little 
the United States, much more Canada broad belt reach- 
from the prairie states eastward across northern Ontario and parts 
Quebec with their newly developing Asia would 
include much territory either side the belt settlement that 
has followed the Trans-Siberian railroad, expanding eastwards 
nclude most the Amur country and especially northern Manchuria 
and Mongolia. these two northern territories China thou- 
front the country filling rate rapid that political 
rivalry and questions sovereignty are more acute than before the 
World War. the beginning 1925 China signed treaty with 
Soviet Russia restoring Chinese sovereignty these two important 
reas though giving Russia renewed rights over that most important 
key instrument empire, the Chinese Eastern Railway. Septem- 
ber, 1925, the Manchurian War Lord, General Chang, signed inde- 
pendent treaty with Soviet Russia almost the same terms those 
accepted the Republic When learn that forty years 
ago northern Manchuria there were but three four millions 
Chinese where now there are fifteen millions realize how fast the 
fecund Chinaman has pushed along the political problems our time 
one the largest pioneer belts the world today. 

Inner Mongolia, Buxton notes advance, the edge 
the Third Asiatic Expedition have reported advance four 
five miles year some places. The Chinese agricultural workers, 
who oddly enough are chiefly Mohammedan, are here crowding back 
the Mongolian nomads and creating the new set 
political problems and forging social and economic changes whose 
bearings cannot yet see. 

The four pioneer areas the southern hemisphere are peculiar 
interest because two them, Australia and South Africa, there are 
added the problem agricultural development the social and 
political problems that spring from the policy man’s 
Argentina the development the southern territories perforce 
later addition than the present swift development the Argentine 
Gran Chaco where water from the forested mountain border, flat 
smooth topography, rather thin vegetation cover many places, 
and subtropical climate made possible rapid extension sugar 
plantations. 

Brazil the grasslands the west—not grasslands comparable 
our western plains, for the grass interspersed with woodland 
and chaparral caatinga—are almost empty. Matto Grosso has 
the distinction having the lowest population density the country, 
0.4 person the square mile! Upon 570,000 square miles has less 


? The Eastern Road. Reviewed in this number of the Geographical Review. 
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than 250,000 inhabitants. Goyaz, its neighbor the east, not 
much better off with two the square mile. 

One has but mention the Sudan, Patagonia, northern 
northern Ontario, Libya see how diverse are the conditions which 
man faces putting agricultural use regions now the pioneer 
stage development. far the methods have been 
haphazard. Australia has long been laboratory experimentation. 
Patriotism and rainfall are confused—her leaders often proclaim- 
ing that continent what they passionately desire be; whereas 
conquest achieved not prayer but struggle and science. 
The recent appropriation £500,000 for research upon agricultural 
production the Commonwealth Government startling proof 
the new and more intelligent forms which pioneering now taking 
land whose frontiers settlement cross the entire continent. 

Upon such frontiers settlement find man fighting the forces 
nature with the chances rather evenly divided between danger 
and security. increasing intelligence gradually widens the 
margin safety. his power over sources energy 
extended has greater and greater degree become himself 
measure his own The facts geographical science 
are teaching him where inefficient and how better use and 
possess this earth his, command instead being commanded 
it. the business geography deal also with the fringe 
facts, seek new truth, and thus help defeat some the hitherto 
enslaving forces nature. 

There now available considerable mass data that show 
what ways man has met the pioneer environment the past and what 
are the peculiar difficulties that beset him there. know that 
psychological inhibitions are powerful. Every advance into pioneer 
zone belt has meant overcoming and adaptation customs 
and practices older community imported into the new and ill- 
adapted meet its conditions. know also that the transplanting 
man into new environment means the application the tools 
and inventions and ideas older communities the unfamiliar condi- 
tions the new environment. some cases his social organization 
must quite altered because the manner which settlements 
are disposed new region. Man lives more widely extended 
lives compact communities and obliged range more widely 
the care herds and flocks the cultivation crops afield. 


INDEXING PIONEER RESOURCES 


would extremely useful thing were able put upon 
our world map pioneer belts index numbers used economics. 
Suppose, for example, that take the elements culture 
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settled and developed community like Ohio. Omitting local areas, 
have left region which possible say that the inhabitants 
have the advantage given mileage railroads, telegraph lines, 
motor roads, dirt roads, postal facilities, etc. can further 
and count the number newspapers, letters, etc., which are passed 
through the mails; can state how many passengers rode the 
railway lines district district; and there are available also the 
statistics commerce and industry thousand forms. Jefferson has 
expressed some these factors paper published some years 

Take the Matto Grosso Brazil example the contrast 
afforded pioneer area. find single long railway arm extend- 
ing from Sao Paulo west north the Paraguay River, and 
the Paraguay there extension this arm launches the head 
navigation. Cuyaba reach what may called the very 
edge civilization, government, and modern methods. few days 
further and one the edge the wilderness; week more and the 
conditions are altogether primitive. Parts the Gran Chaco 
southeastern Bolivia illustrate similar conditions. Yet 
areas cattle are produced: they are driven the railway; their hides 
are important item Men have established homes 
distances ranging from one week one month slow cattle driving 
the railroad the river. There are telegraph lines beyond 
certain points. Mails may twice week, weekly, bi- 
weekly. There natural limit the transport heavy machinery 
imposed the first instance the nature the roads and the 
second instance the necessity transporting any refined product 
over great distances under difficult conditions railroad which 
there are high freight rates and where there competi- 
tion with the same products produced elsewhere under more favorable 
conditions. 

would great service mankind general, biologically 
crowding the planet, find out why pioneer conditions are tolerated 
long they are. What conditions set natural economic limit 
man’s pace moves into the pioneer belts? What the ratio 


between the power that can exercise such communities and the 
power that exercises settled communities? establish 
index numbers that will show the measure his power the pioneer 
belts? Where are the great developments the future take place? 
What shifting population might occur the future man were 


fully aware the possibilities his powers when applied pioneering 
conditions given areas? 

peculiar interest geographical science would the relation 
man nature such pioneer belts. are accustomed think 
that overcome handicaps, that have conquered nature 


3 Mark Jefferson: The Culture of the Nations, Bull, Amer. Geogr. Soc., Vol. 43, 1911, pp. 241-265. 
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when have thrown railway across mountain range. 
matter fact, pay toll the mountain because the steep 
grades and the great elevations and the lack traffic rough sec- 
tions mountain country; and the toll heavy. Failures are fre- 
quent. The state must sometimes step help the railroads— 
condition illustrated South Africa and Australia well South 
America and Siberia. What the measure state aid? How much 
should given stimulate orderly development that per- 
manent character; and what point does such aid become 
mere subsidy paid the people better-favored lands those 
the more ill-favored other science are the regional 
aspects and relationships chief object study geography. The 
regional set-up the environment given area, like Matto Grosso 
and the pastoral lands Australia, matter prime importance 
ordered scheme development. 


COLLECTION STATISTICS 


The accumulation statistics according certain well established 
categories would first task. Merely the testing these statistics 
long process. There are accepted formulae for investigation 
this sort. show what mode man advancing here and there 
into the empty lands, dispel one one the illusions and mis- 
substitute for the haphazard scheme things that often occurs 
the pioneer belt not settled and uniform routine but only wiser 
routine conquest—these are some the objectives the study. 
the backward states the world such study outside the bounds 
possibility. The technical skill, the libraries, the point view are 
lacking. Even the most advanced such communities there 
immense discussion progress the wisdom one mode 
advance opposed another. prime question is, how funds 
that could made available should best expended. Should the 
scheme the Reclamation Service the United States 
should intensive study the marginal belt made first 
that every known factor bearing the question may evaluated 
and the best zones developed first and government subsidies cut 
smaller and smaller figure order that the next generation 
not obliged bear the burden investment that this generati 
did not make wisely. 

Costs and conditions production have interpreted 
only from the standpoint economic laws and social standards 
also from the standpoint tolerance. How much will different ty; 
pioneers different environments stand? Not labor abst: 
sense and theoretical relation capital, but labor the for 
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actually available given region: man power physical sense 
and man power restricted controlled government (Rhodesia) 
without real government (much Amazonia). Not only how 
many settlers can added here and there, but how they can 
absorbed pioneer communities already established that they 
strengthen the existing organizations society and government. 
What measure paternalism wise socially, what measure eco- 
nomically? For how much should the pioneer pay now? What recip- 
rocal benefits may paternalistic policy bring the established 
communities from which local power springs? 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


Varying standards well-being and social organization are 
exported into pioneer belts. pioneer Rhodesia now 
capital inevitably sinks the social scale. Reclamation Service 
irrigation the United States twenty years has provided for only 
mere handful settlers (135,000). Canada added but 170,000 
farms ten years under liberal land policy and colossal expendi- 
tures upon railways and roads. The fringe settlement focus 
interest for government well science. The proposal before 
seeks initiate research this field not one institution society 
but several, not through one science but the united efforts 
all sciences that bear most directly upon it. will arouse interna 
tional interest because international problems spring part from 
the need products that the pioneer belts can create. 

the resources several sciences and many institutions could 
made converge upon the problem there would issue ordered 
The results would not handbook for 
the pioneer means which can locate productive farm 
increase his crop—these are the functions bulletins issued 
government bureaus—but rather guide the makers government 
policies, just city survey guide for city planning. Straight 
thinking provincial assemblies often difficult because noisy 
regards himself the highest type patriot. 
The conservative, with his awkward questions methods and 
future earnings regarded him weak-kneed citizen. With 
science settlement worked out, leaders will have take counsel 
facts—the opposition will see that. have refrained from 


mentioning the highly important geographical, social, and economic 
results that such study would yield, believing that this stage the 
material benefits mankind should receive first consideration. 
| 


— 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Presentation the Cullum Geographical Medal Lucien Gallois. The presen: 
tion the Cullum Geographical Medal Professor Lucien Gallois took place 
the American Embassy Paris May 26, 1926. The ceremony, which com- 
pliance with Professor Gallois’ wishes was the simplest, was performed Am- 
bassador Herrick. 

presenting the medal the Ambassador said: will take the occasion say 
you, Sir, that regard honor and privilege present you this token 
recognition your most eminent services, the benefits which, happily, flow not 
one country alone but all the world. official capacity, pleased add 
the felicitations our Department State for the honor which you 
deserve. 

medal, founded General the American Army, George Cullur 
distinguished geographer, is, according the directions its founder, given 
from time time those who have distinguished themselves geographical 
coveries the advancement geographical science. Since its foundation, this 
medal has only been given persons, including two your distinguished com- 
patriots, Dr. Charcot and Margerie. 

should have been pleased have made this very considerable occasion, 
and have honored you with befitting ceremony. However, have fcit obliged 
conform your native modesty, which preferred have the occasion simp! 
one. Nevertheless, great pleasure and satisfaction have the Ameri 
Geographical Society and Government recognize your eminent talents and se: 
vices and give the privilege presenting this medal you.” 

accepting the medal, Professor Gallois modestly replied: Monsieur 
sadeur: suis infiniment honoré recevoir vous cette belle medaille. 
nombreux amis, cette marque bienveillance. pense que 


aussi des plus anciens des géographes que cet hommage 
déja que voyagé aux Etats-Unis. noué solides amitiés, amitiés 
que les événements plus récents ont encore consolidés, s’il était possible. 
que fait resserrera encore ces liens, croyez-le bien, aucun honneur 
pouvait plus sensible. déja l’occasion remercier Société New 
York vous serais reconnaissant, Monsieur remercier 
nom Département d’Etat qui bien voulu cette manifestation 
sympathie, vous remercie encore une fois, Monsieur d’avoir 
voulu vous-méme remettre beau précieux 


Presentation the David Livingstone Centenary Medal Erich von Drygalski. 


The presentation the David Livingstone Medal Dr. Erich von Drygalski took 
place Munich May 31, 1926. The ceremony was performed Ambassador 
Schurman meeting held the University during the regular lecture period 


Dr. von Drygalski and the presence his students. The Rector the 
and representative the Bavarian Ministry Education, whom addresses 
welcome were made, and the American Consul Charge were among 
present. 

presenting the medal Ambassador Schurman said: The American 
cal Society, founded 1852, had its first chairman George Bancroft who, 
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one the first Americans, acquired the doctor’s cap and who later 
the capacity Minister Berlin, put his knowledge the German spirit the 
ervice maintaining good relations between the two countries. Bancroft’s 
dav the Society took its object the collection and dissemination geographical 
ind statistical information. The Society now makes the promotion all branches 
the geographical science its object. aims support daring pioneer deeds, 
whether the exploration unknown countries the retired work scholars, 
least give them recognition. this end the Society awards three medals. 
One them the David Livingstone Centenary Medal, which was founded the 
Hispanic Society America 1913 and awarded for scientific achievement and 
exploring expeditions the southern hemisphere. Among those wearing this medal 
are men like Theodore Roosevelt; Alexander Hamilton Rice, who undertook explor- 
ing expeditions tropical South America; Sir Douglas Mawson, the leader the 
Australasian Antarctic Expedition and Shackleton’s traveling companion; Frank 
Wild, who took part the travels Scott, Shackleton, and Mawson. 

“You, Professor von Drygalski, worthily take your place the side these 
nen. You have given your strength revealing unknown parts the earth. You 
proceeded from geophysics. The problems Pleistocene glaciation were the subject 
your early works. This question held your interest and was the reason for two 
journeys Greenland, from where you returned geographer for whom the 
essence the country with all its phenomena became problem. Your profound 
studies resulted the extensive work ‘‘The Greenland Expedition the Berlin 
Geographical Your active mind gave you rest; new plans, which again 
had the eternal ice their goal, suggested themselves you. Thus, thanks your 
energy slight degree, the German South Polar Expedition became realization, 
with you its chosen leader. This expedition regarded its task not much the 
discovery and exploration unknown land intensive research all branches 
natural science the spot, which resulted eighteen volumes. Thus work was 
created which has been surpassed South Polar expedition far. 

that field which the American Geographical Society works your achieve- 


ments have been those pioneer. The Society, therefore, regards its duty. 


and special privilege express its appreciation your work and your per- 
sonality presenting you the David Livingstone Centenary Medal for 1926, and 
now have the honor, the name the Society, you the medal person- 
ally the presence this distinguished assembly scientists and scholars. 

combine therewith the wish that the common work the most prominent 
men both countries may serve render the friendly relations more and more 
hearty for the flourishing science and the advancement the ideal aims 
mankind.” 

response Dr. von Drygalski thanked the Ambassador heartily both for his 
personal presentation the medal and for the honor bestowed upon him. 
expressed his pleasure that the medal bears the name the great African discoverer 
and missionary whose journey through those dark parts the world had always been 
him inspiration. also referred the way which the deeds several 
nations were united scientific research the Polar regions, all their aims tending 
towards the same goal. Dr. von Drygalski then proceeded his morning lecture 
conclusion again thanked all those who had come honor him 
and expressed the hope that the bonds which draw American and German scientists 
together would grow closer. 


— 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Surveying Canada. connection with Mr. Gerard Matthes’ paper 


lique Aerial Surveying published this number the 
Review reference may made Colonel Winterbotham’s paper 
Surveys the May number the Geographical Journal. 
Winterbotham gives excellent summary account the federal mapping activit 


The Canadian surveys have had meet particular the problems the settle: 


vast areas empty lands and great and varied difficulties terrain. 


Two 


ant distinguishing features are the use the and 


methods. 


When the Dominion came into being 1867 the service now known the 
graphical Survey Canada was organized for exploration, survey, and administ: 
tion the Dominion lands—in the main the prairie country (see 


The Work the Topographical Survey Canada, Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol 


1925, pp. 89-97). The system survey then adopted subdivided the agricult 


t 


lands into townships six miles square, each containing 144 quarter sections 
acres each. Such squaring the country both here and the United States has beer 


the immediate problem—really pioneering problem and susceptible late: 


justment—and the township survey ‘‘an interesting example big 


boldly and resolutely carried 


The Rockies are country par excellence for the photographic method 


Deville and Details present practice may found 
land’s Canada Topog. Survey Bull. No. 56, 1924. 


the Laurentian country ‘‘air-photo surveying almost 


It is atso 1 
useful the prairies, and passing may note the ease adjustment here 
vertical photography and ground surveys where these have been carried out. 
township lines can seen and followed the airplane for miles across count 


The aerial survey work accomplished the the 
Survey Section and the Royal Canadian Air Force under the direction the Depart 


ment National Defence. Attention may called accounts the work 


1924 and 1925 reports the Topographical Survey Canada and especially the 
“Reports Civil 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 issued the now 


il 


Air Board 1922 and since then the Department National Defence. 
latter special reference may made the oblique method which will 
much information respect the practical details, statistical and administrat 
that play such important part the successful application new met! 
addition the gradual developing and perfecting the method itself may 


from year year. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentine Geographical Studies. During the past decade more Dr. Franz 


Kiihn the University the Litoral regional university supported 
the cities Santa Fé, Rosario, and Corrientes) has produced seri 
papers importance the specialist South American geography. 
wide range topics and are distributed many different publications that 


they are here brought together for collective comment. 
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One the most interesting papers Verteilung der Gemeinden Sied 
ngsgebiet published Geopolitik for January, 1926. deals with 
economic development Argentina and what its trend growth may 
ted be. Dr. Kiihn challenges the Utopian forecasts population growth and 


long the 


tem continues, whereby large estates are held small number 


lieves that the increment increase will moderate, not small, 
and cultivated imported labor. Under this system return 
ibor to countries of European origin takes place so that, out of a total of five 
one-half million immigrants between 1857 and 1924, two and one-half million 
ned their countries origin and less than three million remained. 
eves that only small holdings actual proprietors will result the fixation 
ulation and approach saturation. points the under-developed stat 
\rgentina and illustrates his discussion with interesting map showing popula 
grades density and how limited are the areas densest population. 
“Daten zur Wirtschaftsgeographie (Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Vol. 
1922) discusses the economic development Argentina relation the distribu- 
cultivated land, immigration, growth cities and climatic regions. 
introduction the economic geography Argentina. further picture given 
argentinischer Petermanns Mit- 
ungen 1924. 
The city Buenos Aires forms the subject another paper (Mitt. Deutsch- 
lamer. Inst., Vol. plans and sketches, photographs, and text, the 
ithor brings out the essentially new character the city and the effect this has had 
its successive stages growth shown the change and direction streets, 
their width, their function, etc. The whole account reveals the growing pains 
huge city built rapidly under modern conditions and without any pre-de- 
termined plan. patagonischen (Zeitschr. Deutsch. 
Wissenschaftl. Vereins Kultur- und Landeskunde Argentiniens, 1915) there are 


brief text descriptions the environs each important harbor, and photographs 
supplement the description. There included also insert map showing the 
detailed physiographic character eight Patagonian harbors. practically 
all these papers under review, there are rather full references the literature. 
Some Dr. Kiihn’s papers deal solely with bibliography, for example, Primer 


ensayo bibliografia sobre exploraciones cientificas corograficas Provincia 


Entre (Univ. Nacl. del Litoral, 1923) which brings together ref- 
erences section the country still little known scientifically. 

Several papers deal with archeological subjects, as, for instance the papers 
petroglyphs petroglifo del (Antofagasta Sierra)’’ published the 
proceedings the 17th International Congress Americanists (Buenos Aires, 
pp. 489-491) and ‘‘Estudios sobre petroglifos (Rev. 

Univ. Buenos Aires, Vol. 25, 1914). 

is, however, the physical element which predominates Dr. Kiihn’s work. 
most substantial his contributions here fisiografia 
argentina” (Buenos Aires, This work mainly descriptive, dealing with the 

physical characteristics Argentina region region—a work value the ab- 
sence detailed map Argentina but one capable much compression when 
adequate map becomes available, such the Millionth Map now course publica- 


tion the Society. Related this major publication group regional publica- 
tions. fisiografico las Sierras (Univ. Nacl. 

1924) the most pretentious and illustrated with number photographs and 
panoramic sketches, from which one may obtain good idea the morphology 


the country. den Hochkordilleren von San Juan was published 
Petermanns Mitteilungen 1913 and accompanied colored map the 

scale 1:250,000 showing the physical and geological character the country 
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general way and, what important the geographer, the cultivated areas 
the areas natural pasture. similar account Spanish under the title Esty 
dios geograficos las altas Cordilleras San appeared publication 
the Ministry Agriculture, Buenos Aires, 1914. rasgos 


lying the border the Puna. The paper consists statement its 
topographic characteristics with but moderate attention explanations. 
detailed description rather than analytical study. zur Landesku 

von Deutsch-Argentin. Centralverbandes zur 
wirtschaftl. Interessen, Vol. 1914) has excellent collection photographs 


ing all the various physical aspects the region and valuable not only for 
geomorphological content but also and particularly for extensive section 
vegetation. fact, ecology field which the author has special 
and his notes and maps relating the distribution vegetation are among his 
most important contributions. final section deals with anthropogeography 
which ruins, population distributions, villages, and relation population land 
scape are important sections. There colored panorama and colored map 
the scale 1:250,000 showing the geography, the cultivated areas, the subtropical 
woodlands, and various other divisions wild vegetation. 
aus der Siidpatagonischen Kordillere Lajo 

Gesell. fiir Erdkunde Berlin, 1922) again detailed topographic descriptio 
particularly valuable because its notes the important ice fields that section 
There are number unusually beautiful colored maps varying scales showing 
the detailed topographic conditions ice and rock and drainage the Lake Viedma 
region and supplementary panoramas showing the ice fields their deployment 
from the crest the cordillera forward the eastern base. aus den 
gentinischen (Kalender des Deutschen Volksbundes fiir Argentinier 
1926), the Argentine cordillera whole, has admirable photographs and 


note the general scenic interest the mountains. Die Besteigung des Vulkans 
(Sonderabdruck aus dem 17. Jahresbericht des geologischen 


Vereins Hannover, 1925) records the author’s experiences climbing the volcano 
Overo, and text and panoramic photographs and sketches adequate 
drawn this interesting feature. zur Kenntnis der Argentinische: 
Cordillere zwischen 24° und 26° siidl. Gesell. fiir Erdkunde Berlin 
contains itinerary journey into the eastern and southern puna and 
valuable particularly for its notes settlement and natural vegetation. 

Geographical Review (Vol. 15, 1925, pp. 


EUROPE 


Some Regional Survey and Planning Studies England. That the regional 


movement Great Britain has been strongly supported the geographers 


country indicated summary the work accomplished the current (Su 
1926) number the Geographical Teacher. Special mention may made 
achievements the Liverpool and District Regional Survey Association found 
1918 under the initiative Professor Roxby. The objective the Association 


described the British Association Handbook Liverpool and 
District (1923). ‘‘to collect and co-ordinate all data bearing the past 

ment, present conditions, and future the area—that focusing 
the Mersey and Dee estuaries and contained within 15-to-20-mile radius 
great port. Results are primarily expressed distribution maps. The first 


for the region series population density maps for each decade from 
The “‘shading” method representation used, and the more serious object 


— 
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against (compare Whitehouse: Representation Populous Centres and 
Populated Areas, Geogr. Teacher, Vol. 13, Summer, 1925) are met the large scale, 
small unit (townships), and numerous gradations employed. One the maps 
reproduced herewith less than quarter the original scale. The scope 
the Liverpool survey well illustrated the volume its Director, Wirral 
Hewitt (1922), dealing with the area between the two estuaries. 


Fic. 1—Reproduction on less than one-quarter original scale (2 miles to 1 inch) of one of the maps 
from the Liverpool and District Regional Survey Maps for the Region 
around the Estuaries of Mersey and Dee." 


The broad investigations regional survey find application regional planning. 
Examples are the four volumes recently prepared for local authorities Professor 
Abercrombie the University Liverpool with the aid collaborators and pub- 
lished the University Liverpool Press. They are The Deeside Regional Plan- 
ning Scheme (1923), The Doncaster Regional Planning Scheme (1922), Sheffield 
Civic Survey and Development Plan (1924), East Kent Regional Planning Scheme 
(1925). 

The Deeside Scheme relates area the border the Liverpool region with 
which has close relations. The study Sheffield highly suggestive the student 


city geography. Sheffield probably the largest purely manufacturing town 


spite its size—half million population. has never exercised the function 
market town nor highway center. The topographical element much im- 


» 
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portance, for the city has the unusual altitudinal range from 1500 feet above 
sea level; and thereby hang special problems regard zoning. striking map 
shows the smoke pall which tends lie over the lower valleys the east. Other 
noteworthy maps show city growth, population distribution (by dots, one dot 
every persons), natural and proposed zoning, distribution industries, trans- 


portation elements including isochronic and accessibility diagrams, and housing 


relation mortality—a strikingly direct 


| 

complete contrast the region east- 

ern Kent where borings connection with 

| } 


factors that play large part the pres- 


coal crisis, uneconomic methods pro- 
duction and unsound conditions living. 
Most briefly stated the problem the dis- 
the occurrence iron ore adds complica- 
“4 
tions—among the orchards and hop gardens, 
‘ j | 
the pastures and picturesque villages 
English countryside ancient and rich civ- 
ilization. The population grouping advo- 
cated calls for the creation seven eight 
new towns with total population 180,000 
residential acre. Existing towns would grow: 


and Canterbury, just without the northwest- 
ern corner the coal field, naturally indi- 
cated the regional capital. 

similar solution proposed for the 
Doncaster region, another new coal field. 
The town Doncaster, miles northeast 
Sheffield occupies strategic position 
fertile Yorkshire plain. Work the 


FiG. 1—Successive deltas the Po. concealed coal measures was begun some 
Il, and III date from antiquity, IV and V 
from the Middle Ages, VI and VII from 


twenty years ago, and the region growing 
rapidly. Among problems fronting the re- 


modern times. Reproduced on a reduced ‘ i +r 
scale (approximately from the gional planner topography important. 
paper under discussion plain lies small elevation only above sea 


level. The low-lying villages tend 
unhealthful. Subsidence due coal extraction would raise serious drainage prob- 
lems. Thanks location and topography the region already possesses some good 
traffic facilities, and the maps and plans submitted for further development are 
worth attention. 


The Deltas Italian Rivers. the many papers the late Professor Olinto 
Marinelli this subject, one particular general interest the student 
land forms (Sull’eta dei delta dei fiumi italiani, Geografia, Vol. 14, 1926, pp. 


29). far the largest the Italian deltas and the only one whose different parts 
may dated with reasonable certainty that the Po. this the oldest portions 
date from the Etruscan period. medieval and modern times there has been dis- 
proportionate increase area. Since the thirteenth century lobate projection has 
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been built out into the Adriatic, doubling the extent the earlier deltaic tracts. 
the only river Italy whose delta has this lobate form (see Fig. 
Other deltas (those the Arno, Ombrone, Tiber, Volturno, Ofanto, and 
Neto), well the older portions the delta itself, are triangular and 
size are roughly proportionate the size the stream. 

Some have sought attribute the origin these deltas human agencies. With 
the development civilization leading deforestation, agriculture, the building 
embankments, etc., greater loads sediment have found their way into the rivers; 
and, the weak tides the Mediterranean and Adriatic have not been sufficient 
carry this material away, the deltas have been built forward. Marinelli, how- 
ever, believes that their origin should ascribed the main physiographic causes 
operating quite independently mankind. The marked increase the area the 
delta recent centuries has resulted essentially from northward shift the 
mouth the main channel, which now pours forth its sediment into shallow waters 
where flats are more readily formed than the deeper waters farther south. 

While this local cause may explain the abnormal growth the delta, general 
physiographic explanation may found for the majority the Italian deltas. This 
explanation Marinelli states thus: period submersion the Mediter- 
ranean coasts (and probably the coasts the whole world) [owing the melting 
the ice the glacial epoch] there has succeeded period relative 
which would account for the pushing forward triangular deltas from the original 
shore lines the submerged tracts. ‘‘epoch thus corresponds the 
period stability and will presumably brought close any marked general 
change the relative levels land and sea. That the era the occupation the 
land civilized man some parts the world has corresponded with the 
deltas” mere coincidence, although human agencies may have had some 
effect hastening the growth the deltas. 


AFRICA 


Hanno’s Voyage the West Coast Africa. After pointing out the inherent 
probability the well known stories the circumnavigation Africa Phoeni- 
cian fleet under the orders the Pharaoh Necho (Herodotus, iv, 42) and 
doxus Cyzicus (Pliny, ii, 67; Strabo, ii, and 5), Mr. Hart, short 
article the Journal the African Society (Notes the Exploration Africa among 
the Ancients, Vol. 25, 1926, pp. 264-277), attempts reconstruction the voyage 
the Carthaginian Hanno along the West African coast probably early the fifth 
century before Christ. 

Following Carl Miiller, Sir Harry Johnston, and others, Mr. Hart identifies 
Hanno’s island Cerne with Herne Island the estuary the Rio Farther 
south the voyagers came river full crocodiles and hippopotami (the 
thence ‘‘they sailed for twelve days the south, along coast inhabited ne- 
arriving the last day ‘‘at headland formed high and beautifully wooded 
beyond which was huge inlet the sea (Cape Verde and the Gambia 
River). After that they came land where rivers fell into the and, 
four days farther on, “country full flames where one fire particular seemed 
touch the stars. Next morning this turned out lofty mountain which they 
called the Chariot the Beyond island was reached peopled 
savage and hairy beings whom the interpreters called Mr. Hart 
believes that Hanno’s fires can have been due volcanic eruption only; according- 
his description would lead the Cameroon Mountain, the vicinity which, 
moreover, giant apes are common. That this region, rather than the coast Sierra 
Leone farther west, was the farthest point reached Hanno seems confirmed 
assertion Arrian that Hanno sailed eastward for thirty-five days and got 
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into difficulties when turned south. Surely Hanno must conceived coasting 
along the Gulf Guinea, the head which the prevailing winds are southerly 
all appendixes his paper Mr. Hart prints three vivid reports 
eyewitnesses eruption the Cameroon volcano February, 1922, the 
course which ‘‘flames’’ mounted high into the air, lava stream reached the sea, 


the forests were set alight, and general conditions like those described Hanno 
were reproduced. 


ASIA 


Ancient Cultural Links Between China and Indo-Iranian Lands. Links between 
ancient China and lands the west multiply archeological research advances. 
Connections via Mongolia brought light the Kozlév expedition are described 
elsewhere this number the Review (pp. 614-622): attention here called 
discussion connections via India Bishop paper ‘‘The Problem 
the Min River (Chinese Soc. and Polit. Sci. Rev., Vol. 10, 1926). 

Artificial caves used for burial purposes are common central Szechwan where the 
soft red sandstone easily worked. The finest examples such caves known are 
Chia-ting the confluence the Min and Ho. From stylistic evidence, 
occasional objects found, and few inscriptions the caves are dated belonging 
the Han period—the centuries about the commencement the Christian era. The 
decoration the the caves, which are sculptured imitation wooden 
architecture, suggests Indian influence, its turn Iranian provenance. Other 
lines evidence, including the locus one the two great silk routes the west, 
point steadily maintained cultural contacts between Szechwan and India. 


POLAR REGIONS 


The Polar Flights Byrd and Amundsen. The details the heroic polar voyages 
Commander Byrd and Captain Amundsen were fully reported the press and 
are here concerned only with the geographical aspects these two remarkable 
feats aviation. 

has long been known that the weather conditions within the borders the 
Arctic ice pack are surprisingly stable during large part the year. Long thus 
emphasized the quiet winter weather his journal during the voyage the Jean- 
venture say have never had the severity storm within the pack 
that has prevailed its borders. Our highest anemometer velocity has been only 
forty miles, and seems almost incredible that one should pass winter the Arctic 
Ocean with nothing (The Voyage the Jeannette, Vol. 353). The 
records the Fram and those Stefansson and Storkerson and many other expedi- 
tions show remarkably low wind force within the ice pack during the Arctic winter. 
Despite occasional storms and thick ground drift light and moderate wirds predom- 
inate, the wind-frequency records plainly show. Spring the worst period. Most 
the small total snowfall, reports Stefansson (The Friendly Arctic, 496), ‘‘in 
the form snow, mist, fog between late April and late lose sight the 
relatively stable atmospheric conditions winter and early spring over the great 
Arctic pack completely misapprehend the significance these two air voyages 
from the standpoint future exploration commercial air navigation across 
within the Arctic basin. This much clear whether one believes that the future 
use this route small large compared with other high latitude routes. 

Stefansson has emphasized the fact that great-circle course across the Arctic 
basin divides the conventional route distance from London Tokio half and 
that passes near the Siberian coast. This might lead one suppose that the 
Siberian route, not the less direct trans-polar course, would preferred. the 
first case land sight nearly all the way; the second case there broad and 
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deep polar basin provoke memories the historic tragedies polar exploration. 
timid view reminds one the earliest navigators who crept along the coast 
from point point, considering themselves safe only when land was sight. How 
different the view our own time when the coast implies danger, the deep sea 
safety for sound boat! 

What the compass, the sextant, and the chronometer have done banish timidity 
sea, the perfected airplane engine, the new plane controls, the radio direction finder, 
the sun compass, and system ground speed and drift determinations have done 
for the air pilot. does not now ask only, Where land? Nor does ask the 
purely academic question, What the mathematically shortest distance between 
two points great circle course? Speed air great that safety, not dis- 
tance, all important. Rather, bent knowing where and when the most 
stable meteorological conditions occur. was precisely because quiet conditions 
within the ice pack that leaders aviation were united believing apparently 
bold direct course the safest. 

During the present stage development aviation nicely balanced judgment 
will often have given the safety given route. Equally discriminating 
must the choice means. The airship may require one route, the airplane 
another. the two the airplane appears still tied much more closely the 
earth and need, its present stage development, inconveniently frequent 
landing fields and much ground coéperation. Intensive meteorological investigation 
now required give detailed information respecting the weather, region 
region, over possible air courses high latitudes. Upon the results will depend not 
only the course shorter journeys but also transarctic flights any high lati- 
tude flights which have vital interest border zones areas comparative 
safety. 

The transarctic flight the future will directed the shortest distance from 
the point departure the edge the ice pack, and the effort will remain for 
long time possible within the pack. skirt its border court rather 
than avoid danger. The Norge’s difficulties her flight across the polar basin 
were strictly technical sort from one edge the ice pack the other; that is, 
they had with the long-continued navigation the ship and the avoidance 
damage from ice particles which dropped from the envelope the propeller during 
that part the flight within the broad belt fog south the Ice Pole. Such tech- 
nical difficulties can overcome. The more elemental difficulties wind and 
weather are far more serious, and was precisely the border the ice pack that 
the Norge met these difficulties their full development. Good fortune favored 
the airship the European side Spitsbergen. Ordinarily such flight would 
tested that quarter. What might called normal test such flight took 
place from Wainwright south Bering Sea. The ‘‘rough” air produced occa- 
sional bare patches ground, contrast between sea and land and between high 
mountain and plain, and more particularly the contrast between the quiet the 
air above the ice pack and the stormy sea the south it—all these represent ice- 
border conditions which the airman will try avoid and cross the shortest 
possible route. 

Our limited knowledge Arctic meteorological conditions, slowly gathered the 
past and now tested part Byrd and for longer period Amundsen, was 
found correct, and the conclusions drawn from held over the whole area 
their flights. their journeys were too short enable them gather many new 
meteorological data they were long enough partially test what had been painfully 
gathered the past. this respect the journeys admirably supplement each other, 
and their experiences illustrate important meteorological law. 

second geographical result relates navigation, for experience the instru- 
mental methods employed will direct value future geographical expeditions 
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air. The technical results these first experiments will awaited with great 
interest. Most noteworthy all the fact that each explorer was able navigate 
his craft attain definite land objectives. Byrd returned Grey Hook and 
Kings Bay with almost perfect accuracy aim, and Amundsen missed Point 
Barrow distance small that could bridged sight. While not yet 
certain from published reports that the men the Norge actually saw Point Barrow 
(though Wilkins Barrow did see the Norge), they reported the coast Wainwright, 
and they least knew from their position line that they were close Point Barrow. 
Nothing could better show the high degree development the technical methods 
employed the present time. This now far greater significance future 
flying than the question whether observation from airplane the Pole will 
give the true position that point within small limits error. The latter point 
now academic interest chiefly. The correspondence results with those from 
ship sea are strikingly similar, however different the methods may their 
details 

The chief limiting conditions future exploration from the air are, course, visi- 
bility under conditions great haste and changeful weather and, the oceano- 
graphic side, the lack soundings. are still ignorant the bottom contours 
the Arctic basin. shallow submarine terrace might exist with every possibility 
land outside the range visibility, and the observer from the air would without 
any knowledge it. one explorer has put it, would worth year’s walk 
over the ice drop down 800 miles from land and take soundings the way back! 
For that reason and despite aviation Storkersen still proposes walk across the polar 
basin. 

land was reported either expedition, and probable that land exists 
along the line the Norge’s flight; but final statement this point cannot yet 
made, and great interest will attach the detailed report the conditions visi- 
bility. The observed lane, may term it, narrows and widens according the 
conditions visibility—the clearness the air and the elevation the ship. For 
most the distance from the Pole Relative Inaccessibility Point Barrow the 
Norge was fog; and Ramm, the newspaper correspondent, reported the condi- 
tions visibility bad all the way. the other hand, Amundsen reported that 
there were holes the fog here and there and through them was allowed 
view wide area both adds categorically: ‘‘There was 
The extent these holes and especially their degree definition and number will 
doubt described the full report. From the standpoint land the 
greatest importance know the details—how often record visibility was kept 
and what the exact nature the observations was which determined the distance 
that could seen hour hour either side the line flight. 

Even under the most favorable conditions the lane must have been narrow one; 
and its chief value for the future lies the fact that cuts, though into two unequal 
portions, the unknown Arctic, leaving smaller area the east and larger the 
west. From Amundsen’s meager report visibility and from the fact that there 
land the Pole seems probable that Nansen’s original conclusion many 
years ago correct, that the Arctic basin deep and broad and extends right across 
from one continental shelf the other. this true, then the most probable 
position for new land will along the fringe islands northern North America, 
from the reported position Crocker Land southwest Alaska, and again along 
the Siberian coast from Northern Land (Nicholas Land) eastward the New 
Siberian islands and beyond and westward and northward where Nansen reported 
sighting new islands, still unexplored and but roughly located, probably the most 
northerly land the world (Spitsbergen Waters, 1915, 91). very much hoped 
that the expeditions the future will concentrate their attention upon these two 
critical areas. 
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The Captain Scott Polar Research Institute. The more romantic aims polar 
exploration, especially the attainment the Poles, being achieved, may look 
forward greater concentration the purely scientific objectives. earnest 
this attitude may take the establishment the Captain Scott Polar Research 
Institute, formally inaugurated Cambridge, England, May last. true 
that the past immense amount scientific data has been gathered from the 
polar regions, but much this material has not been readily accessible. Many 
original unpublished journals are hard come by, and good deal published 
material also has not been generally known. case point Kolchak’s remarkable 


study Ice the Kara and Siberian Seas” (Zapiski Imperatorskoi Akademii 


Nauk, Ser. Vol. 26, 1909, St. Petersburg), result his voyage the Zarya, 
From among the interesting features Kolchak’s work may note 
his anticipation Stefansson’s conception the Maximum Inaccessi 
(Geogr. Rev., Vol. 10, 1920, pp. which attention was called 
Baron Nolde the bulletin the Société Royale Belge Géographie (Vol. 49, 1925, 
226). describes thus the zone inaccessible ships: The limits this region 
are defined the extreme northern points which have been reached ships 
various meridians [data 1903] and can drawn the map the polar 
regions the form elongated ellipse, the long axis which corresponds ap- 
proximately the line Prince Rudolf Island (Franz Josef Land) Cape Barrow 
(north coast Alaska) and the short axis Bennett Island Cape Alfred Ernest 
(western coast Grant Land, Garfield’s The point intersection these 
axes longitude 180° and latitude 84° pole relative 
does not differ greatly position from 

Still more recently, within the last ten fifteen years, Russian Arctic expeditions 
have accomplished volume work that has been too little appreciated the 
English-speaking world. The summary accounts Rabot and Wittenburg: 
The Polar Regions, 1914-1924 (Leningrad, 1924; Russian) and Breitfuss: 
Die Erforschung des Polargebietes Russisch-Eurasiens: See- und Landreisen wahrend 
der Jahre 1912-1924 (Petermanns Mitt. No. 188, 1925) are extremely 
impressive. 

was the difficulty obtaining needed material that led the foundation 
the Polar Research Institute. quote the words Mr. Frank Debenham, director 
the Institute, ‘‘The germ the idea may said have been born 1913, when 
certain the scientific members Scott’s last expedition sat down prepare their 
reports and found considerable difficulty obtaining the scientific reports previous 
The idea was approved the trustees the Scott Memorial Fund 
who made grant the promoters and finally 1925 turned over the whole the 
balance the fund the University Cambridge for the foundation. 

the July number the Geographical Journal Mr. Debenham briefly outlines 
the history and plans the Institute. One the major aims make complete 
collections possible library relative works, illustrative material—maps, 
pictures, photographs, and “polar Research rooms and general facilities 
for the student polar problems are provided, and hoped that eventually 
funds may accumulated help the working and publication scientific 
results polar expeditions. successful such institution must perforce 
have something international character, and the and interest 


Scott’s Polar Journey and the Weather. There little doubt that the weather 


played predominant part the disaster last expedition. Were the 


ditions usual for the time and This question Dr. Simpson, director 


the Meteorological Office, sets out answer brochure the above title (Ox- 


ford, Clarendon Press, 1926). the outward journey begun November (1911) 
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temperature the Barrier fluctuated around zero Fahrenheit some 10° either way 
until, during storm the foot the Beardmore Glacier, rose freezing point. 
Fall temperature was steady with the 7000 foot climb the plateau, and the 
plateau the temperature (January) Amundsen December had 
Beardmore Glacier was descended the return the tempera- 
ture began rise until the party were half way down when continuous fall set in. 
There was wind only light breezes from the north. such times the lower 
layers air become extremely cold, such degree that when blizzard comes 
the cold air swept away and the temperature actually rises. February, the 
calm continuing, the temperature had dropped the end the month 
early March After long and arduous journey the low tempera- 
tures were bad enough themselves, but still worse was the effect the surface 
covered with ice crystals which made sledging very heavy; has been like pulling 
over desert sand, not the least glide the 

this time blizzard, succession blizzards, would have been the salvation 


them would have raised the temperature and have given good sledging 
surface, while southerly wind would have helped their progress. When the bliz- 
finally commenced, March with the party only eleven miles from the 
supply depot, came too late, was too violent, and lasted too long. 

the outward journey the temperatures the Barrier were about 10° below 
simultaneous observations Cape Evans; during the critical period the return 
they were 30° 40° lower, while the Cape Evans temperatures were considerably 
lower than the average based five years’ record. Dr. Simpson therefore con- 
cludes that Scott encountered exceptionally unfavorable conditions. 


Arctic Tides. Quite apart from the light they throw tidal conditions the 
Arctic Ocean, tide observations the Arctic regions are more than ordinary geo- 
graphic importance because the light they throw the probable existence 
land the unexplored area that lies north the known land masses. From series 
detailed studies ocean depths along the route the Fram Nansen was led 
conclude that the Arctic Ocean was open basin deep water occupying all, 
very nearly all, the unexplored area. (Fridtjof Nansen: The Oceanography 
the North Polar Basin, London, 1902; idem: North Polar Problems, Geogr. 
Journ., Vol. 30, 1907, pp. 469-487 and 585-601). But 1904, correlating the 
tide and current observations the Arctic regions, Harris came diametrically 
opposite conclusion; for found necessary assume the existence area 
shallow water, archipelago, tract land the north Alaska. (R. Har- 
ris: Some Indications Land the Vicinity the North Pole, Natl. Geogr. Mag., 
Vol. 15, 1904, pp. 255-261). further elaborated this thesis his Arctic 
(Washington, pp. observed, however, that the tide ob- 
servations that Harris had hand were very meager. 

this question Arctic tides and their bearing the existence land the 
unexplored area, Dr. Sverdrup has recently contributed important study 
entitled ‘‘Dynamic Tides the North Siberian Shelf: Results from the Maud 
(Geofys. Publikasjoner, Vol. No. Norske Videnskaps-Akad. Oslo, 
1926). This was prepared for publication during the last Arctic expedition (1922- 
25) the Maud, which Sverdrup was the scientific leader. Parenthetically 
remarked that during this expedition number tide and current observa- 
tions were made which increase considerably our knowledge the tides and currents 
these regions. 

Sverdrup considers, first, the behavior tides and currents continental 
shelf, taking into account the effects friction and the deflecting force the 
earth’s rotation. mathematical investigation arrives number im- 
portant conclusions. finds, for example, that open continental shelf, across 
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which the tide wave proceeds toward the coast, the tidal currents will rotary, 
the direction rotation being clockwise the northern hemisphere and counter- 
clockwise the southern. has been customary ascribe the rotary character 
tidal currents continental shelves the interaction two tide waves traveling 
different directions. Sverdrup shows this theory longer tenable. 
found the tidal currents the Arctic rotary clockwise, and also directs attention 
the fact that, except where influenced special hydrographic features, current 
observations generally (which unfortunately are confined the northern hemisphere) 
bring out the rotary character and the clockwise direction rotation. 

applying the results his theoretical investigation the tides and currents 
the north Siberian shelf, which comprises the region from Point Barrow Alaska 
Cape Chelyuskin Taimir Peninsula, Sverdrup finds that their characteristic 
features can explained resulting from the combined effects the resistance 
and the deflecting force the rotation. finds, further, that all the avail- 
able observations from this region can made fit with the conception 
single progressive wave entering the shelf from the north. The cotidal lines 
draws consonance with this conception differ markedly from those drawn 
Harris. With regard the bearing the tidal and current phenomena this 
region the existence land north Alaska, Sverdrup’s statement is, seems 
therefore justifiable conclude that the tidal phenomena not indicate the exist- 
ence land within the unexplored 


WORLD AND LARGER PARTS 


Some Recent Mountaineering Publications. The expedition Mt. Everest 
1924 and the ascent Mt. Logan 1925 were discussed note the Geographical 
Review for January last, pp. 149-151. The definitive reports both expeditions now 
lie before us: volume Lieutenant Colonel Norton and other members 
the expedition entitled Fight For Everest: (London, 1925) and the 
Canadian Alpine Journal (Vol. 15, 1925), containing papers the Mt. Logan ex- 
ploit. few points particular geographical interest may therefore mentioned 
here supplement our earlier note. 

Fight For Mr. Odell contributes section geology and 
glaciers. His geological work was carried out unofficially and was limited lack 
time. Political considerations prevented official geologist accompanying the 
party, perhaps partly result the fact that the Tibetans were said 
the hammering and chipping rocks detrimental the equilibrium the Spirit- 
ual and Material Worlds, since this little practice geologists liberates devils from 
the former into the Nevertheless, Mr. Odell was able add something 
the investigations made Dr. Heron 1921 (see Geogr. Rev., Vol. 13, 1922, 622). 

Dr. Heron, judging from specimen brought back 1922, concluded that the 
supreme height Everest was due the protection afforded the highest pyramid 
the mountain granitoid sill outcropping altitude 27,000 feet 
band light brown rock. Odell, however, found that this rock was not granitoid 
but sandstone, with relatively insignificant granitoid intrusions, from one which 
the specimen had probably been derived. believes, therefore, that pre- 
dominantiy tectonic must sought for the full explanation of’’ the preéminence 
Everest. another connection asserts that ‘‘on all hands throughout the small 
portion the Tibetan side the Central Himalaya traversed there abundant 


evidence great vertical uplift’’ which continuing the present 


the vicinity Mt. Everest obvious that the glaciers have been shrinking, 
huge moraines being found not only along the valleys but some miles out upon the 
Tibetan plateau. the now famous North Col there are tremendous accumulations 
ice, which Odell believes mass ‘fossil relic period when 
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precipitation was greater than present. their characteristic structure Odell 
points out that the glaciers Mt. Everest are more closely related the arctic 
than the alpine forms. the East Rongbuk Glacier, ‘‘The 
the ice, runs nearly two miles length and ‘‘up feet deep and 
100 feet Odell hazards the conjecture that this may due fusion 
the ice taking place from the heat engendered compression, accom- 
panied simultaneous evaporation the The Trough seems 
line special stress between the two ice 

Since Mt. Logan nearly 10,000 feet lower than Mt. Everest, the effects alti- 
tude their extreme form were not experienced the climbing party the former. 
both cases, however, there was sudden, marked increase difficulty breath 
ing above 14,000 feet. Extreme cold (recorded minimum 33° F.), wind, snow, 
and fog were the principal enemies the Mt. Logan climbers. 

While the main party was absent the glaciers and after they had returned 
civilization, Laing remained near the foot the Chitina Glacier carrying out 
important studies the wild life. Mr. Laing comments the dry- 
the interior valleys, lying cut off from the moist winds the Pacific the 


rain shadow immense mountains. ‘‘No rains during the summer were heavy 
enough wet the earth below the heaviest spruces the soil many 


hillsides was dry that supported plants semi-arid habitat: and the valley floor 
was baked that when the wind blew upstream, did invariably every after- 
noon, heavy dust storms were unpleasant true other Alaskan 
glaciers, the débris the foot the Chitina Glacier supports forest growth, one 
tree with 193 rings having been reported the International Boundary Survey party. 

Three other works mountains and mountaineering also merit brief mention. 

Schmoe, Greatest Mountain: Handbook for Mount Rainier 
National (New York, 1925), after general description the topography, 
history, and glaciers Mt. Rainier, devotes the greater part his book flora 
and fauna. 

Mountains Snowdonia History, the Sciences, Literature and 
(edited Carr and Lister, London, 1925) includes vast amount 
lore—legendary, historical, scientific, and literary—by many contributors. There 
also extensive section sport (mountaineering, camping, fishing) this wild 
and rough corner the Welsh highlands, long rock climbers’ paradise. 

Marcel Kurz, surveyor the summits Olympus (see Geogr. Rev., Vol. 16, 1926, 
150), Alpinisme (Paris, 1925) deals with relatively recent develop- 
ment mountain craft—that climbing major summits skis winter. Besides 
chapters the history this phase mountaineering, its technique and equip- 
ment, and personal experiences the author, there are two chapters distinc- 
tive geographical and meteorological value. One description the high Alps 
month month from October June. reading this one cannot but sense the 
lure the brilliant slopes during the long spells fair weather that often come 
late January and early February when the surrounding lowlands are fogbound. The 
other chapter discussion snows differing consistencies and their relation 
avalanches. these are not scientific the technical sense, they should 
even greater value most readers the record accurate observations presented 
language extreme clarity and color. The photographs Alpinisme 
are superb. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY GEOGRAPHY 


The Earliest Known Maps. Wieder recently delivered lecture this 
subject before the Royal Dutch Geographical Society. The following note based 
upon summary the lecture received from Dr. Wieder. 
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The earliest maps are three types: realistic, pictorial, and symbolic. Maps 
the realistic type were intended accurate representations geographical 
features based upon surveys measurements. first, owing the difficulty 
execution, they could made for small areas only. The pictorial type map was 
employed for representing relatively large areas which could not surveyed; and 
the symbolic type for maps the world. 

The earliest known realistic maps are Egyptian and Babylonian origin. 
plan the Nubian gold mines preserved Egyptian papyrus the fourteenth 
century before Christ. sarcophagus the Old Empire now Berlin shows the 
road followed the dead reaching the Elysian Fields. This was apparently 
based upon the actual topography the Nile valley. Road maps are also found 
old Babylonian clay tablets. (See Lutz; Geographical Studies among Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, Amer. Anthropologist, Vol. (N. S.), 1924, pp. 
noted the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 15, 1925, pp. 

The earliest pictorial maps have usually been assigned the Christian Middle 
Ages. Dr. Wieder shows, however, that these medieval maps had much earlier 
predecessors. Rostovtzeff, his and Greeks South Russia” (Ox- 
ford, 1922, Fig. 2), illustrates pictorial map vase excavated the northern 
Caucasus and dating from the second millennium before Christ. This shows the 
profile chain mountains, two rivers ending lake, and drinking place 
wild beasts: other words the hunting ground the owner the vase. Another 
pictorial map was discovered Franz Cumont 1923 during excavations 
Salihiyeh, the ancient Dura, Europus, the Euphrates (see Franz Cumont: 
Une extrait d’une carte romaine Géographie, Vol. 43, 1925, pp. 
fragment shield there was pasted colored parchment sketch map revealing 
military stations along the Black Sea. 

symbolic map carved stone and dating from the ninth century before Christ 
has been found Babylon. Judging from its central point, this map would seem 
have originated southern Arabia, thus indicating the apparent existence 
early civilization that region. this connection worthy note that 
Crawford, working along very different lines, has evolved theory that southern 
Arabia may have been the birthplace our civilization (The Birthplace Civili- 
zation, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 16, 1926, pp. 73-81). Dr. Wieder suggests, furthermore, 
that this map may have been prototype the curious world map Al-Istakhri, 
Moslem geographer the tenth century the Christian era. Ptolemy his 
conception coast line joining Africa and Asia south the Indian Ocean may also 
have been influenced ideas originating from the same similar sources. this 
sense Ptolemy would seem reflect the earlier symbolic, rather than the realistic 
geography. the whole, however, the Ptolemaic maps were based theory, and 
large extent practice, surveys, however crude, and may regarded the 
culmination cartographic realism antiquity. 

Dr. Wieder hopes present the full results these investigations the great 
series, Monumenta Cartographica, now appearing under his direction and published 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 


Homeric Geography. The Iliad and Odyssey are not the work one man, nor 


they date whole from any one generation. Philology and archeology have 


shown that between the times when the earliest versions took shape, perhaps con- 
temporaneously with the Trojan War itself, and when the latest interpolations were 
made Athens (about 530 C.) more than six hundred years had probably elapsed 


This reasonably sure. The more detailed analysis the poems, however, and the 
dating the various additions the original versions still lead scholars upon highly 
controversial ground. 


That geography may come the aid philology and archeology solving some 


a 
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these problems suggested Albert Herrmann recent publication (Die 
Bedeutung Homers fiir die griechische Geographie, Zeitschr. Gesell. fiir Erdkunde 
Berlin, 1926, pp. six centuries passed before the Iliad and the Odyssey 
assumed their final form, obviously they cannot reflect unified view 
prevalent any one time. Each the many authors the epics expressed the 
geographical conditions and knowledge his own time, for reasonable assump- 
tion that the Homeric poems are not primarily fictitious and mythical but are based 
essentially experience and observation. 


FiG. 1 
Fic. Babylonian conception the universe. (This and the following figures reproduced 


a reduced scale from Hermann's publication.) 
Fic. 2—Homer's world map reflected in the Chian version of the “ dyssey. 


the basis information available from non-Homeric sources possible 
assign approximate dates some the geographical passages. Having dated these, 
analogy may determine the dates closely related passages, and these turn 
will shed light contemporaneous geographical conditions and theories. this 
method Herrmann, closely knit argument, ingeniously dates various portions 
the epics and arrives some important conclusions regard the development 

early Greek geographical knowledge. 


Some his more striking results may 
briefly stated. 


Geographically the most interesting pas- 
sage the Iliad the famous catalogue 
The part listing the Achaean 
ships much older than that devoted 
the Trojan ships and probably belongs 
the earliest version the epos. telling 
whence the ships came furnishes 
geographical description that 
sets forth none the conditions that 
first made their appearance with the Dori- 
migrations. reveals knowledge 

Fic. 3—The world map Hesiod the Dorians nor the Thessalians 
700 C.) showing the route Odysseus. and nothing the political fragmentation 

Greece into small independent states. 
Instead, includes all the principalities one great political association, the realm 
Argos, ruled Agamemnon and divided into Pelasgian Argos (Thessaly) and 
Achaean Argos (middle and southern Greece and the precisely the con- 
dition that prevailed late Mycenaean times. 
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The Odyssey presents more complex problems. Herrmann thinks that the oldest 
version may have been composed Pylos the same time the Achaean ship 
catalogue—that toward the beginning the twelfth century (is not his specific 
date, ‘‘about misleadingly definite?). This version tells Odysseus’ voyage 
the land the Cyclopes, the island Thrinakia, and the country the Phaeacians, 
which are identified with the coasts Tunis and islands immediately west Malta. 

passages first appearing somewhat later versions—those, for instance, de- 
scribing the Laestrygonians, Circe, the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdis—Odysseus 
has been carried into the Black Sea, apparently around the north Greece. This 
shift scene has puzzled all Homeric students. Herrmann seeks explanation 
the probability that these later versions took shape the eastern shores the Aegean 
the eighth century, perhaps Colophon and the island Chios. The Hellenes 
this period and region were naturally more interested the Black Sea, into which 
colonizing enterprises were being tentatively pushed, than the far west. also 
possible that, with the break-up late Mycenaean civilization and the coming 
the Dorians, knowledge the west and what lay north European Greece had 
actually retrograded. 

The Chian version the Odyssey Herrmann would ascribe Homer 
Herrmann’s reconstruction the world map according this version shown 
Figure Here encounter interesting new elements: the visit the land the 
Cimmerians, who never saw the sun and who dwelt near the Ocean Stream and 
entrance the Underworld. Many have thought that the Cimmerian darkness 
shows familiarity with the long Arctic nights. Herrmann points out that any such 
knowledge would imply knowledge the equally long Arctic days, which Homer 
says nothing. believes that the concept may well have been derived from Baby- 
lonian cosmography: ‘‘The Babylonian astronomers did not regard the earth 
flat disk but, instead, shaped like overturned boat. The illustration (Fig. 
readily shows how this belief may have led the idea that the farthest northerly 
parts the earth land the Cimmerians) could never receive the sun’s 
rays, since midday the sun always south That Homer was in- 
fluenced such notion, Herrmann believes confirmed the fact that refers 

Herrmann thinks that the fourth and fifth versions the Odyssey were composed 
Athens the sixth century and reflect the Hesiodic and Anaximandran geography 
respectively. this time was well known that the Black Sea does not connect 
with the Mediterranean north Greece; consequently the scene all Odysseus’ 
wanderings was transferred back the far west (Fig. 3). 


Geographical Literature and Ideas France under the Ancien 
Régime. The record progress exploration and geographical science only half 
the history geography. The other half—more important, perhaps—is the 
record the influence this progress upon life and thought. Man’s widening knowl- 
edge the earth’s surface has affected the growth civilization more ways than 
one might first think possible. Some these influences manifésted England 
prior 1700 were discussed comprehensive volume James Gillespie, The 
Influence Oversea Expansion England (Columbia Univ. Studies 
Hist., Econ. and Public Law, Vol. 91, No. New York, 1920). The purpose the 
present note, however, call more especial attention detailed study within 
the same general field—that Geoffroy Atkinson: ‘‘Les relations voyages 

Within the last two decades students French literature have become aware 
very direct relations between the geographical writings the period between the 
discovery America and the French Revolution and the ideas characteristic that 
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period. Books travel, particularly travel the remoter parts the wor! 
appear have been extremely popular seventeenth-century France. 
points out that the writers these books were two distinct types: first, 
soldier, the official, the sailor, the man affairs, who wrote the history 
voyages clearly and concisely and without literary pretensions,” and, second, 
sensitive type type l'homme sensible) vibrant with all impressions and keen 
discover what beautiful, useful, and unknown all Books 
the second type naturally exerted the most influence upon opinion. 


may characterize them with one word, the distinguishing ideas the phil 
this term the older and broader sense—of pre-revolutionary Fran 
were essentially They were critical the existing order, whether 
ciety, government, morals, religion, and the contemporary science which 
often appealed tradition and authority instead turning the light natu: 
What was more reasonable, then, for those who upheld these ideas, than look 
the limits Europe for substantiation arguments their support? Beyond 
rope lay immense continents where the people seemed prosper mind and 
without the supposed benefits European institutions. Travelers reported that 
America dwelt whole nations who had attained high degree happiness 
morality without government religion. Missionaries and others reported that 
China ethical standards were high and higher than those Christian 

the advanced thinkers home turned works travel for arguments, 
the travelers themselves leveled covert attacks against church, state, and 
drawing invidious comparisons between the misery the masses Europe and 
the supposed happiness Indians and Asiatics and exalting the blessings 
and the virtue the ‘‘wise What the travelers saw 
the lives and customs exotic folk, however, was nearly always colored what 
they wished see. Their observation fact was less accurate than their zeal for 
humanity was praiseworthy. Yet even the were not free from 
the grip custom and superstition the enthusiastic Frenchman thought him 
be, the latter’s view him was least based observation, however superficial 
and faulty. This was the soil which lay the roots the vogue ‘‘the return 
which, through the genius Rousseau, was destined later become 
mighty force both for good and for evil. 

Besides the accounts authentic travels, imaginary voyages were popular 
France this time. Frequently the details incorporated the latter were stolen 
bodily from the former. Some these imaginary voyages were written with such 
appearance truth that they were mistaken later scholars for bona fide narra- 
tives (e. the voyage Leguat published 1708; see Geoffroy Atkinson: 
French Desert Island Novel 1708, Publs. Modern Language Assn. America, 
Vol. 26, 1921, pp. 509-528). The writer the imaginary voyage was far more 
than the author genuine book travel indulge satirical criticism the 
existing régime. Some these French predecessors Robinson Crusoe are enter- 
tainingly discussed Atkinson in: Extraordinary Voyage French Litera- 
ture before New York, 1920, and ‘‘The Extraordinary Voyage French 
Literature from 1700 Paris, 1922. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Aviation and Geography. The significance aviation geography the theme 
stimulating article Paul Perlewitz (Die Luftfahrt Dienste der Geographie, 
Geogr. Zeitsch., Vol. 32, 1926, pp. Not only does aircraft provide new means 
exploration, observation, and record; aviation itself producing changes 
ing geographical conditions: directly establishing easy and rapid lines com- 
munication; indirectly bringing light new facts economic and social im- 
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portance. Not only the making the map but the human features shown upon 
will some measure transformed aircraft. 

The systematic use airplane photographs aids regional studies has been 
suggested note the Review (Vol. 14, 1924, 645) where reference was made 
Dr. Otto Fliickiger’s atlas airplane photographs Switzerland. These photo- 
graphs, should have been stated that note, were the work Walter Mittel- 
holzer, distinguished Swiss pilot with flair for geography and genius for photog- 
raphy. 1923 Mittelholzer participated expedition Spitsbergen during 
which numerous flights were made. the winter flew plane from 
Zurich Bushire the Persian Gulf way Naples, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Aleppo, Baghdad, and Teheran. both these occasions numerous photographs 
were taken, many which are reproduced with geographical comments Mittel- 
holzer’s two volumes (Im Flugzeug dem Nordpol entgegen: Junkers’sche Hilfsexpe- 
dition fiir Amundsen nach Spitzbergen, 1923, Zurich, 1924 (English translation 
entitled ‘‘By Airplane Towards the North Boston, 1926) and Persienflug, 
Zurich, the volume Spitsbergen the views rugged peaks, névés, 
glaciers, ice-flecked fiords, and mists are reproduced bluish-green: the one 
the Persian flight, Mediterranean shores, barren mountains, and sun-baked villages 
the Near East are shown with equal appropriateness sepia. Mittelholzer’s 
narrative vigorous. 

During the war large quantity photographs were taken German aviators 
Palestine. these, 2662 are now preserved the Bavarian War Archives 
Munich, from which copies and lantern slides may purchased low cost. 
appendix volume Dr. Gustaf Dalman (Hundert deutsche Fliegerbilder aus 
Schriften des Deutschen edited Dalman, Vol. 
Giitersloh, 1925) Dr. Mader describes this collection and gives catalogue 
1406 the photographs, those geographical and archeological interest. 
detailed key map enables the student locate the areas represented the views 
catalogued, which, though means embracing all Palestine, cover sufficiently 
large and widely distributed tracts provide adequate conception the whole. 
Except for two minor gaps, the entire stretch road from Jaffa through Jerusalem 
Es-Salt Transjordania represented, besides large portions the maritime 
plain. There are also many scattered views from other localities. the geographer 
the future, collections like this will probably become fully valuable collections 
maps. devising methods cataloguing and rendering them readily available 
problems will arise which the care and classification maps not present. Toward 
the solution these problems the Bavarian War Archives and Dr. Mader have 
performed pioneer service. 

From this collection Dr. Dalman has selected for reproduction 101 views, which 
gives with detailed descriptions. the case Mittelholzer’s views Swit- 
zerland shown Fliickiger’s atlas, all the characteristic elements the landscape 
are illustrated. Looking down upon desert and the sown” may see almost 
glance the reason for the contrast: the one hand, rough country cut 
multitude ravines dendritic pattern; the other, smooth hillsides, overgrown 
with olive orchards, and flat plains with their patchwork cultivated fields. the 
towns the Europeanized communities, their villas and broad straight streets, stand 
out sharply against the huddled masses huts and houses the Arab quarters. 


OBITUARY 


OLINTO MARINELLI. The death Olinto Marinelli, one Italy’s foremost 
geographers, occurred June 14, 1926. Born 1874, Olinto was himself the son 
outstanding figure Italian geography, Giovanni Marinelli, famed inter- 
nationally the author great treatise seven volumes, LaTerra, and founder 
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the Rivista Geografica Italiana. From 1902 until his death, the younger 
held important chair geography the University Florence (before 
known the Institute Higher Studies). After 1923 was also president the 
Faculty Letters the University. succeeded his father editoria| 
director the Rivista, post which the time his death held together with 
Attilio Mori and Roberto Almagia. 

Professor Marinelli was exceptionally productive scholar, and his influence 
upon geographical studies Italy was far-reaching. His publications cover 
all phases geography, although his interests centered primarily 
(studies mountains, glaciers, karst topography, rivers, and deltas), human geogra- 
phy (questions population, settlement, and urban geography), cartography, 
historical geography, and the history geography and cartography. was also 
the author co-author several important atlases, notably atlas geographic 
types characteristic Italy (‘‘ Atlante dei tipi geografici desunti dai rilievi 25,000 
50,000 dell’Istituto Geografico Militare,’’ Florence, 1922), and (with Ricci) 

1905-1906, with his friend, Giotto Dainelli, Marinelli carried out field studies 
Eritrea, the results which were published volume entitled Risultati scientifici 
viaggio nella Colonia Florence, 1912. Marinelli and Dainelli also 
participated Filippo Filippi’s expedition the Karakoram and Turkestan, and 
Marinelli was member the American Geographical Society’s Transcontinental 
Excursion 1912, contributing paper, fra ‘bad lands’ italiani 
quelli the Memorial Volume. 1920 accompanied party 
Italian geographers and economists sent Cyrenaica under the auspices the 
Italian Touring Club and subsequently edited the volume papers dealing with this 
expedition. Marinelli also contributed the Geographical Review article 
Regions Mixed Populations Northern (Vol. 1919, pp. 129-148). 


Professor Giuseppe Ricchieri died Milan February 
10, 1926, his 65th year. For many years professor geography the University 
Milan had worked ardently for the cause geography Italy. With Signor 
Bertarelli, director the Touring Club Italy, whose death January 
another loss Italian geography, Professor Ricchieri had had hand organization 
the National Geographical Congress held Milan Professor 
Ricchieri devoted much attention the pedagogical side geography the breadth 
his interests testified his numerous writings problems cartography, as- 
pects physical and political geography, exploration, and colonization. His more 
recent writings include study the canyon the middle Adda the Recueil 
travaux offert Jovan (Belgrade, 1924); ‘‘Riesame della terminologia 
italiana della morfologia read before the Ninth Italian Geographical 
Congress and also published the Rivista Geografica Italiana (Vol. 31, 1924) and 
gli accordi internazionali relativi alla terminologia the follow- 
ing volume the Rivista (Vol. 32, 1925); Cairo (L’ Universo, Vol. 
1925). the Memorial volume the Transcontinental Excursion 1912 
the American Geographical Society Professor Ricchieri contributed the paper 
compiti attuali della geografia come scienza particolarmente descrizioni 

appreciation Professor Ricchieri’s work appears (1926) 
number the Rivista Geografica Italiana. 


GERTRUDE LowTHIAN BELL. Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, Oriental Secretary 
the High Commissioner Iraq, died Baghdad July 11. Miss dis- 
tinguished work the Near East began 1905 with journey the borderland 
between Syria and Arabia. Archeology was her prime objective, but the narrative 
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account the journey, Desert and the (1907), forecasts the later 
developments her career. ‘‘The stories with which shepherd and man-at-arms 
beguiled the hours the march, the talk that passed from lip lip round the camp- 
fire, the black tent the Arab and the guest-chamber the Druze, even the 
more cautious utterances Turkish and Syrian the linguistic 
attainments, the tact, and insight the narrator. Archeological work Asia 
Minor with Sir William Ramsay followed, the results being given The Thousand 
and One Churches” (1909); and two years later journey Mesopotamia along 
the Euphrates Baghdad and return the Tigris into Asia Minor was recorded 
(1911). 1913-1914 Miss Bell accomplished notable 
piece travel northern Arabia (briefly described the Geographical Journal, 
Vol. 44, 1914, pp. 76-77), crossing the Nefud and visiting the Shammar capital, 
Hail. She was awarded the Founder’s Medal the Royal Geographical Society 

During the war Miss Bell rendered invaluable service Mesopotamia; and, when 
Great Britain accepted the mandate for Iraq and Arab government was set up, 
she was appointed Oriental Secretary the High Commissioner. this capacity 
her influence was admittedly great. her qualifications better testimonial 
could cited than the well known Review the Civil Administration Meso- 
potamia’’ (Cmd. 1061), 1920, report rich matters geographical interest. 


Through the death Dr. Willis Lee Washington, C., 
June 17, his sixty-second year, the United States Geological Survey loses one 
its chief authorities the southwest. Dr. Lee’s work this region covered many 
phases, which special mention may made his studies water resources and 
the coal-producing region Raton Mesa. His writings the latter include 
and Paleontology the Raton Mesa and Other Regions Colorado and 
New Mexico” (in collaboration with Knowlton), Geol. Survey Profes- 
sional Paper 101, 1917, and the Raton-Brilliant-Koehler Folio the Geological 
Atlas the United States, 1922; while the geography this interesting region 
with its oases contributed the article ‘‘The Raton Mesas New 
Mexico and Geographical Review (Vol. 11, 1921, pp. 
was also joint author with others the Guidebook the Western United States 
Geol. Survey 112, 1915). 

Later Dr. Lee engaged work the Atlantic coastal plain where was at- 
tracted the study the geographical possibilities aerial photography. 
preliminary paper, and appeared the Geographical 
Review for November, 1920, and 1922 Face the Earth Seen From the 
(Amer. Geogr. Soc. Special Publ. No. 4), volume that has proved extremely 
popular. From the air Dr. Lee turned subterranean investigation, exploring many 
caves the southwest. rather unique feature was dealt with his paper 
Ice Cave New Mexico” the January, 1926, number the Geographical Review. 
Dr. Lee had been much impressed the wealth data both physical and archeo- 
logical categories awaiting the speleological explorer, and the last letter received 
from him the Society urged systematic exploration the caves the 
southwest. 
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THE EXTENSION COTTON CULTIVATION 


maps, diagr., ills., bibliogr., index. (South African Agric. Ser. No. 3.) 
News Agency, Ltd., South Africa, 1924. inches. 


Cotton Australia: The Possibilities and the Limitations 
Australia Cotton-Growing Country. map, diagrs., ills., 
bibliogr., index. Longmans Green Co., London, New York, etc., 1924. 
inches. 


Report the Cotton-Growing Industry Uganda, Kenya, and the 
Mwanza District Tanganyika. With Appendices and Jackson. 
pp.; map. Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, London, 1925. 


3d. 
inches. 


Horne. The Extension Cotton Cultivation Tanganyika Territory. 


pp.; map. Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, London, 1922. 
inches. 


Hector Durr. Cotton Growing Nigeria. pp.; map. Empire Cotton Growing 
Committee, London, 1921. 2s. inches. 


Iraq (or Mesopotamia) Source for Increasing Raw Cotton 
Supplies. pp.; maps, ills. British Cotton Growing Assn. No. 
Manchester, 1925. 


Pearse. Cotton North Brazil, Being the Report the Journey through 
the States and together with Synopsis the Whole 
Brazil’s Cotton Potentialities. 130 pp.; map, ills., index. Fed- 


eration Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, Man 
chester, England. inches. 


Brazilian Cotton, Being the Report the Journey the Interna- 
tional Cotton Mission through the Cotton States Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, 
Bahia, Sergipe, Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio Grande Norte. 2nd 
edit. revised. 236 pp.; maps, diagr., index. Internatl. Federation 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, Manchester, 


Cotton the Nile. ills. Geogr. Teacher, Vol. 13, Part 
Spring, 1926, pp. 296-301. 


The West Coast Leader: Third Annual Cotton Number. xxxix and pp.; maps, 
ills. Lima, December, 1925. 

Fear complete dependence the United States cotton crop was sown the 
minds the British cotton manufacturers during the American Civil War. That 
fear has been nurtured the menace cotton pests and the increasing pro- 
portion the American crop destined for domestic manufacture. has recent 
years borne fruit the form series research publications the possibilities 
increasing the production cotton elsewhere. Old producing regions and new 
alike have been surveyed, but above all the hope has been that new fields might 


found within the territories the British Empire. Most the publications listed 


above are reports field studies undertaken directly indirectly for this purpose. 
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complete list such reports would include other studies made before the World 
War. Such are: Arno Schmidt’s Growing the Anglo-Egyptian 
(1913) and Pearse’s (1915). Interrupted the war, these 
field studies actual and potential cotton-growing regions have received new im- 
petus from the rigid economies which the British cotton manufacturers have 
since been forced. 

the cotton manufacturers the reports must fail bring all the sense 
security that was hoped. The accounts are detailed; and, though they often speak 
glowing terms the suitability the physical environment for cotton growing, 
some other element the geographic complex fails: labor lacking inadapt- 
able, transport wanting practically impossible. 

For the geographer these publications are significant not alone for their informa- 
tion cotton production. The investigations ran, from choice from necessity, 
into many aspects the geographic situations the regions studied; and for the 
regional geographer there variety material contained the reports. 

South Africa” more than report upon conditions. is, fact, 
combined text and manual for prospective cotton growers. has primarily the 
agronomic point view. Although the authors express the that the 
near future, cotton destined one the principal agricultural crops this 
they have left conviction and have not attempted organize their 
material way prove case except the third chapter, which deals briefly 
with some aspects prospective well past and present cotton-growing 
South Africa. This chapter special interest the geographer, although the 
description potential cotton areas rather vague, and the accompanying map 
ineffective character create clear impression the exact location and 
limits the areas believed the writers physically capable producing the 
crop. greater interest the twenty-first chapter, which contains tables com- 
parative temperatures for the American cotton belt and several localities South 
Africa. Accompanying this chapter are five interesting and valuable colored maps 
(scale about 7,500,000) indicating the period first frost occurrence, last frost 
occurrence, distribution and duration frosts, average annual rainfall, and seasonal 
distribution rainfall. 

volume similar purpose and structure the foregoing 
but with very different emphasis. Agronomic details are much condensed, and after 
three introductory chapters the author proceeds detailed analysis, districts, 
the natural features and some the cultural aspects the possible Australian 
cotton regions. These analyses, which comprise more than hundred pages, furnish 
climatic and soil data presented both statistically and graphic form. Included maps 
divide the land into three classes with respect potential cotton production. The 
textual comments economic well physical environment are considerable 
geographic interest. The author asserts his belief the tremendous cotton-growing 
Australia. states that ‘‘all those causes that were the past 
responsible for Australia’s lack success are capable remedy, and today the 
greatest obstacles have been and that may expected 
produce cotton successfully and increasing quantities whilst the price Middling 
American Liverpool remains above 7d. per pound.” 

The three pamphlets published under the auspices the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation and that the British Cotton Growing Association are reports mis- 
sions. The first-named for excellent sketch map the district imme- 
diately north Lake Victoria showing the location all cotton markets. 
While the report takes hopeful tone regarding the expansion the industry, 
emphasizes the need consolidating and intensifying the districts already pro- 


ducing. There are many pertinent comments transport, labor, and the general 
agricultural system the region. The report accentuates the known difficulty 
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inducing labor native peoples varying intelligence whom natural environn 
has engendered only the rudiments soil tillage and systematic agriculture. 

The report Major Horne Tanganyika Territory briefly describes the ad\ 
tageous and disadvantageous features the several possible cotton-producing 
tricts and makes suggestions for administrative improvements. appendix 
plays precipitation curves for twenty stations the territory. The report 
Nigeria contains even more significant geographic material. After discussing the 
location the cotton-producing areas, the labor situation, and governmental 
ministration the writer discusses length the question transportation, aspect 
the problem which appears critical the industry Nigeria. 

Mr. Himbury emphasizes the need political stability and the inauguration 
policy drainnage and irrigation for developmen cotton growing Iraq. 
Shortage population also presents difficult problem. 

The two small volumes Pearse are the rambling field notes investigator 
who saw and recorded more than seemed able mentally digest. The reports 
ave, the geographer, without adequate introduction, clear purpose, satisfactory 
conclusion. They are cluttered with elementary facts obtainable from any geograph- 
ical gazetteer, with lists names exporters, and with incidental notes other 
crop and live-stock industries. The basis organization, any, seems have been 
the itinerary the exploring party and the convenient use the names the Bra- 
zilian states chapter headings. spite the miscellaneous nature the con- 
tents, the diligent seeker will find bits first-hand geographic material. For ex- 
ample, his discussion the serious droughts the states Parahyba and Rio 
Grande Norte the writer draws instructive picture the adjustment the 
people the interior these periodic and protracted visitations and the efforts 
the Government relieve the inhabitants from the effects drought. 

The author the describes and compares the problems 
raising cotton under the contrasted environments the lower and the upper Nile 
regions. The advantages cotton under perennial irrigation, chiefly that 
the water supply, are contrasted with the disadvantages cotton under rain 
conditions, weeds, pests, and the untrained labor the upper Nile region. The 
disadvantages cotton Egypt—a cool winter and failing yields under continuous 
irrigation—are likewise contrasted with the advantages enjoyed the crop the 
southern region. This publication, like those preceding, pictures brief 
anxiety for supply cotton under her own control and some the serious problems 
her experts face achieving that end. 

The Annual Cotton Number” the West Coast Leader has several items 
interest for geographers. Among the interesting charts are map with graphic 
and statistical measure the cotton exports Peru ports embarkation and 
four-page map the Peruvian coast lands (all sheets different scales) showing 
color the location and extent irrigated lands. The leading articles describe (in 
Spanish) the cultivation cotton each the several valleys and eastern Peru 
and (in English) various aspects the production, yields, marketing, and manufac- 
ture Peruvian cotton. brief account included the new Tanguis cotton which 
doing much revolutionize the industry the irrigated valleys. 


MAN BRAZIL 


Roy The Conquest Brazil. xvi and 438 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. 
Harcourt, Brace Co., New York, 1926. $5.00. inches. 


remarkable interpretation Brazil. 140,000 words, less than two thirds 
conception the people Brazil, their inheritance, their environment and their 
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probably the best book Brazil ever written; and 
adequate temporary account country. 

The work sound, original, broad, scientific, and scholarly. easy reading, 
rising passages real eloquence and inspiration. sympathetic: Nash can 
see faults Brazil without unfairly condemning the present Brazilians. The in- 
dictment institutions and customs outspoken and terrific. Yet world over, 
there are whole lot people better than the institutions under which they live. 
There seems fully much happiness the Brazilian homes have been 
privileged enter average North American homes; feeling family solidarity 
which includes the most distant relations; kindliness toward the illegitimate child 
and its mother which truly Christlike; atmosphere where children are very, 
very seldom abused coerced; parental reverence which beautiful, even 
sometimes 

Three quarters the book are occupied the Peopling the 
bit ruthless with personages—and The Essential Facts Human 
which follows Brunhes. good story and rapid, tells it, illuminated many 
figures expression that enliven though they occasionally puzzle offend. Then 
follow admirable fifth the book ‘‘Some Essentials Human 
and brief, too brief, forecast, “Essentials 
includes chapters Freedom Trade, Domestic Relations, Education, 
tion, and Health. the last three points out how very far Brazil has go—he 
might well have said the same for most Latin America. 

His style light-hearted. Having outlined the geology and relief the country, 
passes the climate with the words much for the bones this monster and 
the wrinkled hide which covers them. Now let the winds blow upon them and the 
waters Wells Cancer, where drink the Northeast Trades, are 
deep the North by-product heat and humidity—the ever- 
green hardwood forest—has always proved devilish hard nut for the primitive 
agriculturist ‘‘The stage set. Its width half continent. Upon 
shines zenith sun over blow the trade winds bearing abundant rain. 
Chiefly highland where drainage the best, yet broad are the lowland plains, 
and above the plateau tower mountains whose summits are strangers white 
snow. Forests surpassing luxuriance, pastures illimitable, fields perennial 
taught his Favorite Form walk erect, God never entrusted people more excel- 
lent materials more colossal forces with which build worthy home for 

Negro and Indian slavery and negro and intermingling with Portuguese 
blood are vividly but not unsympathetically portrayed. The part played the 
horse the life admirably told. ‘‘Upon discovery that stolen horse 
would carry guanaco hunter white man, whole tribes became eques- 
trian. The Indian’s enthusiasm over the horse was great the present-day 
North enthusiasm over the automobile.” 

are told unhesitatingly that the hardwood forests Brazil are full valuable 
timber. Here Mr. Nash speaks with the authority the specialist. 

The Amazonian uplands—and Marbut has shown how much more extensive 
they are than have supposed—will some day entered and settled from the 
plateau side the plateaus east and south become more thickly peopled. This 
quite shifts the problem population possibilities the Amazon basin from the 
badly chosen line previous attacks more hopeful one. 

The negro and the Indian belong the same race the white man and the 
blending these strains has advantages. 

The closing words are good quote: 

responsible Brazilian statesman, should agitate unceasingly for 
survey all remaining public lands; and for homestead laws that, without fuss 
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formality, would give any capable, hard-working immigrant real stake 
country the landlords now possess. Having located him lands 
civilization roads, should try keep him health, and give his 
better education than their father’s. Then, ambled about gaited sad 
stallion viewing the swift increase national strength and soundness, 

gaze off toward the hordes the Orient and the darkening 


horizon with entire unconcern, knowing that equality one quality which 


man respects. 


THE CIVILIZATION SOUTHERN INDIA 


GILBERT SLATER. The Dravidian Element Indian Culture. With Foreword 
Fleure. 192 pp.; ills., bibliogr., index. Ernest Benn Ltd., Lond 


The modest title this book gives idea the breadth and value Profess 
Slater’s somewhat rambling but most interesting and suggestive little study 
Indian civilization. 1915 the author went India accept the chair Indi 
Economics the University Madras. This led him learn the Tamil 
and then investigate the history the old Dravidian people among whom his 
lot was cast for the next seven years. Four questions especially interested 
Who are the Dravidians? what extent the population India Dravidian 
race? what extent Indian culture Dravidian rather than Aryan? What 
the origin caste? His answers, which are often given with real humor but with 
the most serious purpose, form book well worthy study. 

The Dravidians, says, are Mediterranean race who came India from the 
northwest, probably through southern Baluchistan, where Brahui remnant still 
remains. They spread over most India, driving out the pre-Dravidians but in- 
corporating some the detriment their own appearance. Perhaps that why 
the Tamil women are called the British answer prayer—lead not into 
temptation. Down the south India these Dravidians built the main 
ments the Indian civilization that have been wont regard the product 
Aryan energy and ability. They established the system caste; they evolved 
form art and the only real solar calendar—one that makes both 
the day and the month subsidiary the year. Not even the famous Brahman caste 
and the Hindu gods are Aryan. The Brahmans, sure, may have arisen through 
the migration India the so-called Children the Sun, bringing from Egypt 
the solar cult which some authors suppose one the chief keys history 
Yet even they were Mediterranean people who came small numbers long 
before the Aryans. 

The Aryans appear Slater ‘‘thick-headed They did indeed 
possess much better language than the Dravidians, but otherwise they had 
culture worth mentioning and borrowed almost everything from the old inhabitants 
whom they conquered. They succeeded, however, Aryanizing the Brahmans, 
chiefly the north but some extent elsewhere. All over India, almost 
area where the people are dark, the women with the fairest skins are considered most 
beautiful. Hence the most able men secure the fairest brides, and the Brahmans have 
been the most able people India for three thousand years more. 

Both occupations and races figure largely Professor theory the origin 
caste. That many castes are purely occupational can scarcely doubted, for 
even now new ones are arising this basis. Thus the oil pressers are ancient 
caste. But modern progress brought their attention the possibilities making 
more money, enduring less work, drilling hole the bottom the mortar 
which the oil seeds are pressed. The oil pressers who adopted this device were 
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relegated separate caste, riche: than its parent, but socially inferior 
the conservatives, who still bail out what oil they can and mop the rest with 
cloth. But race also plays part caste; for wars and invasions have taken place 
endlessly, and the invader tends not only dominant but separate. For while 
may supreme, were the Rajputs, the Mongols, and others; but the end the 
Brahmans, through their clever brains, have returned power each time. the 
author right about this famous caste, furnishes remarkable example the power 
heredity maintain people dominant position, provided the mixture types 
avoided. 

Although Dravidian Element Indian easy and interesting 
book read, its argument sometimes difficult follow. The reason the 
tendency wander off into delightful bypaths. One such truly charming little 
poem, introduced illustration the love the Dravidians for children. An- 
other such side line study the effect rice, the palm tree, and certain other 
staple sources food upon the evolution civilization. Trichinopoli three acres 
paddy fields will provide enough rice support two families—one composed 
workers, the belonging the landlord, who likely Brahman. Not 
far away, where the coconut flourishes, there are sections where only one man out 
ten has work order support the whole population. The one man belongs 
despised caste which cannot walk the public highway, and yet that caste 
contented. 

After many such interesting bits, which seem well verified facts, are 
surprised hear that the center Dravidian culture southern India also the 
part India which today advancing most rapidly. Dravidian Brahmans from 
the south are leaders politics, sports, the granting freedom women, and 
various other innovations. southern India English has become the main 
vehicle thought, distinguished from chatter. Madras has six English newspapers 
contrast only one Tamil and one Telegu. 

HUNTINGTON 


TRAVELS LANDS WEST THE PACIFIC 


West the Pacific. and 453 pp.; ills., index. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York and London, 1925. $4.50. inches. 


pleasure the present writer review this book for number reasons. 
interesting and valuable work dealing with problems great significance 
countries concerned. Furthermore, the author’s conclusions, regards Australia 
any rate, differ materially from those frequently set forth numerous jour- 
nalists and publicists who visit this part the world. 

the has its keynote the same concept the author developed 
frankly admits that his outlook has changed somewhat 
since his last period wander years. Then, environment was the outstanding factor 
his research. Now, Huntington also lays much stress 
among peoples. This especially noticeable his chapters China and Australia. 
contrasts the south Chinese with their happier environment, relatively free from 
drought, flood, famine with the conditions the delta the Hoang Ho, where the 
majority the Chinese people live. The constant succession catastrophes the 
northern region tends weed out all types except the phlegmatic, insensitive, hardy 
folk who can survive flood and famine. has also led preponderance sel- 
fish, cold-hearted, conservative temperaments which are perhaps characteristic 
the bulk the Chinese lower class. 

Yet Huntington discusses very sympathetically the Chinese Renaissance. 
dead leaves ignorance and superstition and stupidity and inert temperament 
which lie back these handicaps are being stirred the first warm winds 
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early spring.’’ speaks well the missions and their work. But the major 

not much the growth Christianity the spread new ideas 
regard the status woman, better standards living and the developmen: 
social service among one’s fellows. 

Japan visited especially the factories and the farms. Perhaps the most 
teresting discussion deals with the effect segregating thousands lower-class 
the dormitories attached the factories. Huntington speculates whet! 
this will lead marked decline the birth rate among the less intelligent classes. 
and appears think may benefit the nation whole. But seems probable 
the reviewer that the more energetic the peasant girls will take factory life: 
and they are thereby hindered from marriage the nation will suffer 
The curious juxtaposition marked artistic ability individuals with low sense 
civic neatness commented upon. The physical anemia due the hot, wet sum 
mer Japan largely blamed for the untidy appearance streets and buildings. 

the chapter headed Japan, and Huntington gives his impressions 
Korea (Chosen) she appears under the domination Japan. His picture 
sympathetic both nations, but feels sure that Japan has her hands full with 
Korea that she not concerned with any aggressive plans against the American 
British nations. advocates sane outlook upon immigration difficulties and 
draws attention Dr. Gulick’s helpful suggestions this connection. 
want the way immigrants small number the best, regardless 

Java the author finds region whose growth population make Mal- 
thus tear his Sunshine and rain and rich mountain soils constantly washed 
over the plains—these explain the density the population. Seven acres Iowa 
are needed feed many people 0.6 acre Java, ratio twelve But 
the Javanese live without automobiles, radios, higher education, and other amenities 
American life. 

Huntington was Australia for seven weeks, for much which time the reviewer 
accompanied him the various journeys planned for members the Pan-Pacific 
Congress 1923. interested throughout principles, differences peoples 
due new environments and new stimuli. His chapter headings are 
etc., opposed the commonplace descriptions Queensland, Tasmania, Sydney, 
and Melbourne, etc., the usual traveler. Huntington realizes that the future 
velopment Australia interesting its present status and studied 
the back blocks much the cities. 

only possible refer briefly the Australian problems discussed the 
author. notices that the towns are overwhelming population, the rural dis- 
tricts insignificant. Because the scanty irregular rainfall and the newness 
the country, the Bush esteemed dreary place yet the rural and fron- 
tier regions yield great wealth that the people soon lay enough get away 
from Indeed the average farmer raises much wheat would support five 
families Australia and sixteen elsewhere. 

Tropical Australia contains 200,000 inhabitants, but most them live just within 
the tropic. Even Cairns, almost the northern town, about thousand miles from 
the equator. Yet the summers northern Queensland are genuinely tropical, 
month after month. Not only the days but the nights are often hot and uncom- 
fortable that one cannot sleep. This the setting the white man’s greatest trop- 
ical The work the Institute Tropical Medicine Townsville 
eulogized; but the routine work, stated, takes too much time. Physical 
work can done successfully white laborers but naturally slower rate, about 
eleven per cent less summer than winter. quotes Professor Priestley 
the almost universal discontent the workingman northern Australia. This 
probably part due tropical neurasthenia. 
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With regard tropical settlement, most Australians are quite satisfied when 
stated that Queensland has high birth rate and low death rate the other 
states. The average layman (and scientist too) does not appreciate the effect ‘‘a 
picked population.” Huntington has done Australia service studying this 
aspect the problem. shows that these apparently satisfactory statistics are 
due several factors. First, only the more healthy and energetic folk northern 
Australia; secondly, the sickly people and weaker folk tend leave it. Yet, spite 
these advantages, the fact being born Queensland seems handicap. 
page 366 Huntington gives table showing that wherever they live the Queensland- 
born have birth rate 3.8, which lower than for the other states. appears 
the migrant folk who keep the level statistics. Huntington 
thinks that natural selection creating new race northern Queensland, and 
very emphatic asserting that this selection’’ should maintained trop- 
ical Australia successful. the reviewer this seems somewhat 
sel These vigorous selected settlers might able settle tropical 
Australia, but they would certainly have more remunerative life the large empty 
areas temperate Australia. Until the latter are filled see prospect large 
tropical settlement. 

regards arid Australia, Huntington adopts the present writer’s classification 
habitable regions. comparison with similar regions elsewhere deduces that 
the dryness Australia likely prevent the population from going much above 
20,000,000. Under somewhat similar conditions the reviewer arrived much the 
same figures; which (as the author states) many good Australians seem gloomy 
and absurd. Huntington describes the country around Broken Hill (as saw 
wet spring) attractive terms. newspaper man, politician, boomer 
comes back honestly convinced that hundred million inhabitants are 
mere bagatelle for marvellous country Yet knew that the place 
was practically desert.’’ similar fashion his experience leads him discount 
the popular fallacy that irrigation and artesian water can transform the great arid 
areas. 

The volume illustrated number interesting photographs, but curiously 
enough has not single diagram map, omission which might perhaps rem- 
edied later edition. One wishes that these pages could read all who have 
the future Australia heart. fine, the book noteworthy example the 
application geographical research the broader problems 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


Buxton. The Eastern Road. xii and 268 pp.; ills. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner Co., Ltd., London; Dutton Co., New York, 1924. 
inches. 


Mr. Buxton’s book his gained during year’s travel 
(1922) Albert Kahn Travelling Fellow. limited the Far East and deals 
mainly with China and Japan. Naturally the material selective, designed, 
accordance with the spirit the founder the fellowships, present 
principles and potentialities The author anthropologist; but 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature the book the way which constantly 
and advisedly passes from the main topic his discourse, humanity, the human 
surroundings. chapter and phrase have geographical pictures: the wonderful 
natural beauty Japan; the neatness and ordered grace characteristic that coun- 
try; villages that look the work cabinet makers rather than carpenters. the 
great plain China the rivers stand out—on it, not it. The walled towns likewise 
stand out conspicuously the plain. The great natural divisions China are well 
marked. discuss the ethnographical problem China Mr. Buxton goes back 
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the geographical basis—the northern uplands, the plain, the southern mountains 
the Yangtze Kiang remarks that seldom one can travel along river whose 
left and right banks are different. The Great Wall boundary frontier 
region—a boundary every sense. The Kalgan pass divide way 
that had hardly thought Here, only day’s journey from Peking, one 
seems have stepped out into Central Asia. The town Kalgan itself has that 
detached cosmopolitan air which clings all towns that claim the 
beginning the end long Among other interesting things 
Buxton notes the number Chinese Moslems the town and their probable 
importance the future Inner Mongolia whole. 

The history Inner Mongolia during the past thousand years has been one 
ebb and flow. During the last fifty years the Chinese advance northward has been 
steadily maintained the rate about mile year along wide front. true 
agricultural colonization and completely contrast with the former nomad expan- 
sion the Mongols and the present-day industrial expansion Japan. reference 
Japanese expansion Hokkaido, where takes the form true colonization, 
note must made Mr. Buxton’s sympathetic account the Ainu. their 
decline economic pressure and certain psychological phenomena—the collective 
loss interest life—are seen the more important factors. 

There chapter Peking—the parts the city that most appealed the 
author and the many and varied types its humanity. The great amount poverty 
noted: according police report per cent the people are quite destitute, 
below the level subsistence. But the population the country whole lives 
the edge starvation. This, Mr. Buxton says, has brought about close ad- 
justment affairs which competition has been largely eliminated. China 
perhaps the truest democracy the world and, although state revolution, 
able govern herself almost, were, mere force inertia. 

Two chapters devoted the very different China the south, Yangtze 
Kiang and and ‘‘Amoy and the Chinese the Dutch close 
pleasant and profitable volume. 


THE SHAPING THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LANDSCAPE 


The geology New Hampshire. pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. 
New Hampshire Acad. Sci. Handbook No. Concord, H., 1925. $2.00. 
inches. 


This book equal interest the layman-tourist and the professional geologist 
and geographer. The former will find lucid description and interpretation 
the shaping and history the nature admires, and the latter will find first- 
class treatment region very interesting geologically. 

The bed-rock geology briefly dealt with. The physiography and the Pleisto- 
cene glaciation, the waning the last ice sheet, the glacial deposits, the changes 
level land and sea, the postglacial events, etc., are discussed some length. Clear 
and fine maps illustrate the bed-rock geology and the glacial features respectively. 
The glacial map shows direction ice motion, boulder trains, drumlins, recessional 
moraines, glacial lakes, areas flooded the late-glacial sea, isobases the late- 
Quaternary uplift, and the rate retreat the border the last ice sheet. Most 
features are illustrated greater detail photographs, maps, and diagrams. 
considerable part the material published here for the first time. 

very gratifying have the mass material the geology New Hamp- 
shire, collected during whole century, well sifted and brought together. 


Ernst ANTEVS 
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REVIEWS 


Lehrbuch der Meteorologie. 4th, revised edit. 868 pp. (10 parts 
date); maps, diagrs., ills. Tanchnitz, Leipzig, 1926. inches. 


safe say that one man will ever have qualifications for writing com- 
prehensive textbook meteorology equal those possessed the late Julius von 
Hann. grew with and himself was, were, large part the rapid modern 
development meteorological science. was able, through his intense application 
and industry and because his great intellectual powers, not only himself con- 
tribute largely the advance his science but also keep closely touch with all 
the work being done investigators and writers everywhere. was, fully 
any one human being can be, living encyclopedia his chosen science. one 
man can ever fill his place, because meteorology has now grown such extent that 
specialization the rule and single mind will ever again master all its details. 

Hann’s der has, from its original publication, been the 
one absolutely indispensable textbook that science. appropriate, connection 
with the recent appearance fourth edition recall the essential facts regarding 
the previous editions. 

The first edition the dated 1901 and numbering 805 pages, was 
appropriately dedicated the Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorologie und Erdmagnetis- 
mus, Vienna, the fiftieth anniversary the founding which was then celebrated. 
this institution Hann—for thus, and not Hann”’ best known the 
older generation meteorologists—was for many years Director. Immediately 
its publication, the took its place the head the list meteorological 
textbooks. discussion meteorological science all approaching completeness 
had appeared since Lehrbuch der (1860), forty years 
before. 

The second edition (1906; 642 pages) was considerably shorter than the first, and 
the bibliography was greatly reduced. Nevertheless, all important publications 
the preceding five years were cited; the then very recent developments sounding 
the ocean air were adequately discussed, and useful tables mean monthly and 
mean annual temperatures and rainfalls for numerous stations were added. 

The third edition (1915) embraced 847 pages; that is, was somewhat larger than 
the first edition and 200 pages longer than the second. The author’s name then 
appeared Julius von Hann, and Dr. Siiring having been chiefly 
responsible for the chapters the temperatures the free air, cloud types, and 
atmospheric electricity. the third edition very complete bibliographies were 
again included, there having been good deal genuine disappointment because 
the references the literature had been greatly curtailed the second edition. 
the two previous issues, all important recent contributions the science 
received mention. 

The preparation the fourth edition the was definitely entrusted 
Professor Siiring Hann, who intended himself take part the revision 
certain chapters the contents which was interested. The increas- 
ing infirmities old age prevented the accomplishment this plan, and Hann was 
only able make few marginal comments some the early proof sheets. was 
the desire have the general plan the new edition changed little 
possible from that the earlier editions but have all the new developments the 
science adequately considered. Dr. Siiring has conscientiously endeavored live 
his master’s wishes, and those who study the new volume will bear witness 
the skill and the sympathy with which the younger collaborator has carried out his 
laborious task. this has had help from several his fellow countrymen, in- 
cluding among others Kassner and Meinardus. the earlier editions, optical 
phenomena and forecasting are not discussed, for the reason that there are adequate 
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treatments these subjects elsewhere. singular fact that, with all his 
contributions meteorology and his complete mastery the science, Hann never 
seemed take much interest forecasting. 

would superfluous indicate here the additions that have been mad 
this new and somewhat enlarged edition. All the important advances meteor- 
ology since the preparation the third edition are included, and the bibliography 
extraordinarily complete. The recent work the variations the value the solar 
constant carried out the Astrophysical Observatory the Smithsonian 
tion; Bjerknes’ important contributions the polar front and the general circula- 
tion the atmosphere; the latest data the free air and the meteorology 
the Antarctic; new mean annual rainfall map the world, showing also the 
over the ocean areas—these are but few the additions noted reading over 
new volume. Turning over the pages this volume like renewing acquaintance 
with old and tried friend, who comes back refreshed and strengthened after 
journey. DeC. Warp 


EMMANUEL MARTONNE. Traité géographie physique. 4th edit. Vol. 
relief dusol. Pp. maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogrs. Librairie Armand 


The professional geographer will attach high value the fourth completely re- 
vised edition splendid Traité géographie and the 
layman will find most interesting treatise physical geography its modern 
development. The subject has become progressively scientific substance and 
method, this respect repeating the evolutionary stages geology with which 
part closely allied. The following comments relate Part II, which have 
with the relief the land, Part having been already reviewed these pages 
(Geogr. Rev., Vol. 15, 1925, pp. 

The discussion the relief the land opens with the sound doctrine that topo- 
graphic relief the most important part physical geography and may regarded 
the basis all geography. period when nearly every geographer defining 
the subject individual way worth emphasizing that the contribution 
geography general science depends upon the ability present the 
facts human distribution and activity their regional expression. other 
science attempts such synthesis, and many subjects fall back upon geography for 
their explanations for the settings their problems. 

the review the first part treatise was pointed out that 
had really achieved what set out do, that is, strip the subject unnecessary 
detail, follow definite method comparison and regional description, and 
closely organize the text and reduce its length give the effect high speed 
the discussion. the second part has been similarly successful. The studen 
called upon analyze detail group details, then turned the re- 
gional expression those details, often widely separated and distant points, 
and the section ends with the broadest treatment the facts involved. Mar- 
tonne excels the clear manner which has shown the individuality regional 
expression. Not only this matter the highest importance physical geog- 
raphy; the very essence reality when comes the study the regional 
groupings population. The point one almost supreme importance Ameri- 
can education today because the fact that uniformity description young, 
mature, and old mountains has been applied with devastating force certain ele- 
mentary texts until the actual characteristics the relief region after have 
had their distinctive qualities completely squeezed out. 
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unnecessary describe detail the method construction the book 
discuss debatable explanations upon which diverse opinions may still expressed. 
Physical geography still fluid state and furnishes wide scope for intensive 
analytical studies. Not all explanations are cut and dried and generally accepted. 
Especially noteworthy the excellent manner which the principle synthesis 
has been applied the case world maps. When the author discusses erosion 
not merely the general subject, but types erosion their regional development are 
clearly described, and world map the climax the discussion. similar way 
not topographic maps only but world sketch showing progress topographic map- 
ping included. Likewise, there are world maps showing the distribution seismic- 
ity, the distribution volcanoes, paleogeographic elements, interior-basin drainage, 
deserts sand, the distribution loess. The bibliographic references are well 
selected, though they are not intended complete. The book balanced, 
contains large number new sketches, maps, and photographs, and the 
whole the outstanding work its kind the world today, further testified 
the fact that the author has been honored for its production both the Academy 
Sciences and the Geographical Society Paris. 


STUDIES GLACIAL AND POSTGLACIAL CLIMATE 


Doxrurowsky. Uber die Stratigraphie der russischen Torfmoore. Maps, 
diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Geol. Stockholm Vol. 47, 1925, No. 
pp. 

postglaciaire. maps. Pédologie, 1913, No. St. Petersburg. 
Russian and French. 


Dokturowsky’s paper summarizes Russian studies the climate the Quater- 
nary period, about which very little accessible western European languages. 
Russia four Pleistocene glaciations are distinguished. The interglacial epochs 
are indicated lake deposits, peat, loess, and fossil soils. All interglacial lake and 
peat beds seem belong the second interglacial (in Table 104, wrongly 
attributed the third interglacial), which had warm climate. The middle parts 
the interglacial epochs had dry continental climate; the glacial epochs, moist. 

The late-glacial and postglacial evolution the climate corresponded largely, 
though not entirely, with that the Scandinavian countries and Germany. Central 
and northern Russia, when uncovered from the ice, was first taken possession 
arctic flora. steppe flora soon followed. Scattered pine, birch, and aspen ap- 
peared somewhat later. loess and eolian sand deposits were 
formed. This the cold arctic and subarctic period. 

the succeeding boreal period birch, pine, alder, oak, and spruce became char- 
acteristic. Hypnum peat was formed. layer stumps the peat bogs testifies 
the aridity the climate, which was fairly warm. The desert and steppe vege- 
tation northern and central Russia may derive from this period. 

Later, the Atlantic period, deciduous forests spread widely. Sphagnum was 
the chief peat builder. There was heavy deposition calcareous sediments lakes. 
Desert changed steppe shown formation chernozems, black earths. 
Temperature and moisture were high. 

Subsequently various warm-climate plants, Ceratophyllum tanaiticum, Trapa na- 
tans, Najas marina, minor, etc., reached north their present limits. Numbers 
peat bogs dried out and were invaded the forest, remains which occur 
the tundra north the present tree line. The temperature reached its postglacial 
maximum this subboreal period. 

Thereafter the tundra encroached the forest the north and the forest the 
steppe the south. The vast stretch pine forests the northern provinces, the 
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taiga, expanded while the oak forests diminished. The invasion the forest 
steppe especially well shown layer chernozem, characteristic the 
beneath the modern podsol the taiga. Ceratophyllum, and other 
loving plants.died out their northern limits. Sphagnum peat again became 
acteristic. Scattered occurrences Stipa and other xerophytes indicate 
conditions. This the subatlantic, the modern period colder and moister 
The paper the eminent Russian geographer, Léon Berg, seems have be: 
lost and forgotten during the great catastrophe ten years ago. However, deserves 
better fate, for great importance bringing together large amount 
material, mostly published Russian, indicating increasing precipitation over 


rt 
itis 


the semiarid and arid areas the globe. Another paper the same author (Das 
Problem der geschichtlicher Zeit, Geogr. Abhandl., herausg. 
Penck, Vol. 10, No. Leipzig and Berlin, 1914) deals part with the same prob 
lems. The paper here noted was provoked article Albrecht Penck (Die 
Formen der Landoberflache und Verschiebungen der Klimagiirtel, 
Preuss. der Wiss., Berlin, 1913, pp. 77-97) which modern poleward 
gration the climatic zones advocated. 

studies the distribution the lakes the arid and semiarid belt Asia 
and the data compiled Penck from other parts the world have convinced Berg 
that the arid belts are retreat both the equatorial and the polar sides. 

The modern retrogression the northern frontier the desert and the encroach- 
ment the forest the steppe Eurasia are also shown numerous observations 


the vegetation and the soils the transitional zones (cf. paper 


above). ANTEVS 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION ANIMALS 


GERMAIN. vie des animaux surface des continents. iii and 260 


maps. Félix Alcan, Paris, 1924. inches. 


This small volume excellent popular account our knowledge the geo- 
graphical distribution animals, primarily from faunal standpoint; but includes, 
addition, unusual amount important ecological material. 

The character the volume well shown the eight chapters. The first 
devoted the history the subject; the second the factors influences control- 
ling their distribution, including changes the physical environment, the habits 
animals, barriers, climate, and the influence man. The third chapter devoted 
the continental domain, the animals inhabiting tundra, steppes, savanas, deserts, 
forests, and mountains; and thus the author departs from the conventional faunal 
areas which dominate the technical literature this field. The fourth devoted 
certain oceanic islands—the Galapagos, Hawaiian Islands, and St. Helena. The 
fifth includes the fresh-water animals lakes, ponds, and streams; their physical 
conditions and origin; and the minor habitats fresh waters. The sixth chapter 
includes subterranean animals, those living the cavities the soil and caves. 
The next the last chapter includes miscellaneous series media habitats, 
continental saline waters; thermal waters; water-holding receptacles plants, 
the case the pitcher plants and the tropical Bromelias; artificial watercourses; 
reservoirs; and water pipes. Other habitats which are briefly considered are the 
animals living among mosses and lichens, coral atolls, the tunnels mines, human 
habitations and greenhouses, and finally brief discussion the peopling vacant 
open spaces animals already pre-adapted such habitats (Cuenot). The last 
chapter gives brief sketch the three major faunal regions areas, Oceanica, 
South America, and the rest the world; and these are considered the three major 
centers evolution the higher animals. Australia considered the center 
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evolution the marsupials, South America the edentates, and the remainder 
the continents the other higher mammals. 


There are more novelties the method treatment this than most the 
recent books and merits special attention. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
GEOGRAPHY 


VILLATE. Les conditions géographiques guerre: Etude géographie 
militaire sur front 1914 1918. 350 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., 
index. Payot, Paris, 1925. inches. 


Captain Villate brings his study military geography the practical experience 
the soldier well the theoretical knowledge the geographer with, result, 
work much importance both geographer and soldier. 

the three elements war—terrain, men, and ably supports 
the thesis that the terrain factor vital today the past. Essentially un- 
changeable itself, may exert its influence varying modes new arms are invented 
and new methods combat are developed; but its importance remains undiminished. 
course, Villate recognizes, all who study the matter with proper perspective, 
that war the terrain not everything; yet its importance military factor 
great that deserves repeated emphasis, and this Villate has given. Incidentally 
the work furnishes example the excellent monographs born the French 
school geography, and constitutes the first volume new 
being published under the able directorship Emmanuel Martonne 
and Jean Brunhes. 

For Villate very broad term, since includes under not only 
geological structures and topographic forms but also forests, cities and villages, 
roads and railways, and even the air traversed planes and other machinery 
war. Whether not accept this definition term commonly employed 
more restricted sense, few will deny that the elements cited are geographic factors 
great importance modern warfare; and all can follow Villate with ease his 
clear and systematic treatment the geological features the terrain: relief 
forms varying types; hydrographic features such rivers and marshes; vegetation, 
especially woods and forests; features resulting from occupation the terrain, 
including cities, villages, roads, and railways; and, finally, meteorological phenomena. 

suggested such list topics, Villate’s treatment topical rather than 
regional. His object bring together one place great array facts showing 
how many different ways military operations can affected favorably un- 
favorably rivers, for example; then the same for every other geographic 
element, drawing pertinent illustrations from this that French battle field 
occasion may demand. this matter pertinent illustrations that 
book especially rich. his own experience active service the front has 
added the fruits extensive researches documents all kinds relating the 
war, both published and unpublished. 

wide the range Villate’s discussion, that impracticable present 
concise summary that would justice. The matters treated range all the way 
from the influence geologic formations diseases the army and the rapidity 
and accuracy artillery fire, the effect winds the efficiency gas attacks 
and the trajectory projectiles. The geologist will find the second chapter, 
geology and military operations, full suggestive facts. Under the heading What 
one may understand geographic the author shows how geographic 
conditions lead military history repeat itself both respect the choice routes 
invasion and the selection fields battle. concluding chapter emphasizes, 
among other things, the kind geographic instruction needed military schools. 
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The author, however, sometimes draws upon previously published works 
tary geography without adequate citation his sources and occasionally witho 
proper understanding the opinions those quoted. Thus, discussing 
military value rivers, observes that some tacticians and geographers hold that 
the protective value rivers longer exists, because trained engineers can brid 
them rapidly and long-range guns can easily reach the enemy across such barrier 
and footnote adds: ‘‘Such seems the theory Johnson 
the World War, Amer. Geogr. Soc. Research Series No. 1921); notes that 
during this war battle took place river except the beginning the battle 
Vittorio Now the fact that large part the volume question 
devoted demonstrating the theory that modern engineering skill and long-rang 
artillery have not destroyed the protective value rivers; and various chapters 
detailed operations French and Italian rivers are described, expressly illustr 
tions the importance rivers military obstacles. Villate’s statement 
more inexplicable because his treatment river barriers often follows closely that 
published Battlefields the World Thus page 248 Battlefield 
the World the reviewer cites failure conquer Schwarzenberg’ 
army 1814 because obstacle which the Seine trench interposed betwee: 
him and his and quotes from Napoleon’s correspondence given Volum 
opinion that rivers are longer military obstacles, and combat that theory, 
Villate relates this same experience Napoleon the Seine and repeats the quota- 
tion referred above apparently translated from the English although the 
not given. 

Villate adds little that novel our theories military geography and his 
conclusions are similar those set forth other works this subject published since 
the great war, presumably because the fundamental theories have long been 
studied and tested and because the general conclusions have become fairly well 
established. What Villate has done enrich the subject contributing wealth 
detailed facts not previously available the ordinary student and withal give 
excellent and most readable treatise military geography. 


JOHNSON 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


The Economics Road Transport. 256 pp.; bibliogr., index. 
George Allen Unwin, Ltd., London, 1925. 10s. 6d. inches. 

Port Development. and 456 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., index. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London, 1925. $5.00. 
inches. 

Our Home Ports. and 273 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. 
Effingham Wilson, London, 1923. 

Our Harbors and Inland Waterways. 295 pp.; ills. The Century 
Co., New York and London, 1924. $2.00. inches. 


The rise urban centers and the increase city dwellers which have been 
characteristic feature the distribution population for the last few decades make 
the problem transportation critically important factor modern life. The 
inadequacy the railroad lines move products, high prices many necessities 
life and most luxuries, spoiling perishable food products field and farm because 
freight rates forbid their sales, deprivation and even want which some localities 
experience, and gradual reliance accessible dietary products emphasize the ex- 
tent and imminence the transportation problem. The rapid increase motor- 
driven carriers attempt cope with the condition. 
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REVIEWS 
English book, ‘‘The Economics Road Mr. Fenelon the 
University Edinburgh presents extensive analysis the use and field the 
‘tor van and motor bus. After the overshadowing road transport railway 
transport during the nineteenth century the into its own again” the 
vehicle viewed with satisfaction and hope. For certain types haulage the 


the door-to-door service, and the elimination expensive terminals are 

the main advantages road transport. Little said the book rail transpor- 

tation, but necessity comparison road and rail cartage always evident. 
this comparison six factors enter; (1) the length the haul, (2) the possibility 

obtaining return loads, (3) the liability goods carried damage pilferage, 
the class commodity transported, (5) the volume traffic offering, and 
the elimination transshipment and delay. 

Although the book takes its examples solely from Great Britain, does not ap- 
pear that the American problem greatly different, that the text easily ap- 
plicable conditions this country. The survey the problem includes 
historical sketch the stages transportation changes, the types vehicles best 
adapted specific purposes, the differences and demands city and rural trans- 
port, traffic charges and competition, and the advantages and limitations the 
passenger motor bus comparison with tramways, rails, and canals. Altogether 
very readable book, discussing frankly and fairly pertinent and live question 
and answering many queries which must arise from those who are allowed only 
superficial study the question. Mr. Fenelon impresses the reader with the facts 
has command; his simple and convincing style adds the note authority. 

The story the ports the world older, but the changing relationships with 
areas production and distribution, the constant demands for facilitating the move- 
ment cargoes, and the tendency overload the capacity common carriers makes 
the problem always new. excellent treatise port development Mac- 
Elwee presents turn the historical setting, analysis their physical advan- 
tages, study their traffic advantages, and description the free ports the 
world. Out the great wealth material here presented not easy select 
items for special mention brief review; however, geographers will find two 
three chapters particularly interesting materials. chapter Ports Compared 
Physical takes the discussion from the standpoint ac- 
cessibility from the sea: distance from the sea, depth water, obstructions, fogs, 
tides, ice, and similar matters. Competition and the Railroad and Ocean 
Rate Structures” furnishes data for many the more less theoretical generali- 
zations geography and gives fresh outlook upon the problem ports. 

The volume whole isa careful and thorough study, with much material 
general nature which makes valuable wide clientage. Illustrations are copious 
and noteworthy character—pictures many phases port development, pho- 
tographs ports, plans all the larger ports, maps and graphs. Specific attention 
called certain the illustrations: port sales argument port competition 
(p. 4); Comparison ports Europe and the United States (p. 6); American and 
foreign carried trade the United States (p. 14); Average number hours fog 
Atlantic and Gulf ports (p. 173); United States territory influenced Panama 
route (p. 261); Condition and remedies team deliveries Chicago (pp. 

“Our Home Sanford Cole, describes the historical development, the 
dock construction, the business, the rail contacts Great Britain’s chief ports, 
namely, London, Southampton, Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Middlesbrough, and Hull, and the accessory ports. The mate- 
rial entirely descriptive and quite devoid generalizations. offers numerous 
data for anyone interested inductive study ports general. 

The story American ports given Collins Harbors and Inland 
Waterways.” Collins writer romance, and his style has sparkle and verve 
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quite contrast the calm writing the author ‘‘Our Home 
standing, this book facts and its dreams the future are the basis actu 
projects, beginning considered. the larger portion the book description 
the origin, development, and uses American ports. The opening chapter develops 
the thesis that competition among our harbors contest for prize 
amount, the gaining which does not depend upon natural advantages alone 
rather complicated array conditions which may consummated 
ports themselves. This developed narrating for the Atlantic, Gulf, Lakes, 
Pacific ports their present states, accounts harbor facilities many types, and 
natural and economic limitations. The change port conditions has been 
that one who wishes abreast the times can hardly afford neglect book 
this character. 

the closing chapters, Collins devotes his attention the status American 
canals from economic point view, and here the problem canal construction 
and the canalization our rivers presented broad manner, unmarred 
provincialism. tendency, which has its admirable points, enthusiastic ove: 
every project proposed, with enthusiasm direct proportion the size the under 
taking, runs through the volume. Thus, accepts realities the near 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, the Boston-to-the-Gulf project, the New York 
City the Delaware River Canal, and other such waterway proposals. 


Brown 


SAULT SAINTE MARIE 


Sauit Ste. Marie and Its Great Waterway. xxi and 458 pp.; map, 
ills., index. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1925. $4.50. 
inches. 


After lifetime investigation, the late Senator Fowle has published the story 
Sault Sainte Marie and its great waterway. With the exception brief chapters 
describing the vicinity Sault Sainte Marie and the geological formation the 
Great Lakes basin, this book history, bit the greater chronicle the settle- 
ment and development this country. Although the book covers events many 
instances only indirectly related the subject, there always return the St. 
Mary’s River the pivot around which the story written. Woven with this, 
one may find the detail the use and development chis noted waterway. 


Brown 


City GEOGRAPHY AND POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Zur Geographie der deutschen Alpen: Professor Dr. Robert Sieger zum 60. Geburts- 
tage gewidmet von Freunden und Schiilern. 234 pp.; maps, diagrs., portrait. 
Deutsch-Akad. Geographenverein Graz. Seidel Son, Vienna, 1924. 
inches. 


the many interesting papers here assembled honor Robert Sieger, leading 
and versatile student the Alpine region and its vicinal lands, seven deal with 
questions population and cities. Detailed and interesting monographs the 
partially industrialized south German villages Mittenwald, near the Bavarian 
frontier, and Todtnauberg, the highest and most isolated parish the Schwarz- 
wald, have been contributed respectively Albrecht Penck and Norbert Krebs. 
These studies follow customary lines and call for special comment here. This 
review purposes discuss the other five papers. 

The towns Styria (Steiermark) are compared papers Hans Pirchegger, 
Gustav Kurka, and Marian Sidaritsch. his Pirchegger 
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discusses the population figures 117 Styrian villages and towns according 


and private census compilations between 1761 and 1920 and also presents 
the data tables. The work useful preparation for geographic studies. 

Kurka shows graphically the relative growth cities German Austria and, 
way comparison, the same data for cities Czechoslovakia. rate 
increase decrease per cent during ten years shown line 45° inclina- 
tion. Incorporations suburbs are shown vertical lines, which would have 
disappeared population figures for the whole agglomeration had been used the 
instead those for only the administrative areas. 

According their rate growth Kurka divides the cities whose population 
tabulates into the following groups: country towns capital cities, great 
cities intermediate cities and manufacturing cities, the 
relative rates growth which are respectively about The growth 
the manufacturing cities most rapid but the same time most irregular all 
the groups. 

Marian Sidaritsch attempts classify the Styrian cities according type. 
the cities avoid mountain and forest regions, but, rural market towns are included, 
they are evenly distributed over the improved agricultural regions Styria. The 
sphere economic influence the towns has normal radius five miles but 
larger the case Graz. 

The administrative distinction between Stadt and Markt insignificant the 
relations discussed. The former category differs from the latter only having once 
had defensive fortifications. the cities, eight were formerly eastern frontier 
fortifications, while the other eight lie along the river Mur and its valley, the main 
thoroughfare the Kronland. 

classification according type attempted, mainly the basis plans the 
large scale 2880, which show streets and houses the agglomerations. them 
per cent have square market place center, per cent have rectangular 
market place very wide stretch main street, while the remainder lack such 
market center. Most the agglomerations were founded for trade and not agri- 
cultural villages, which have narrow main streets. However, this classification 
the base the form the central market place would seem rather artificial 
does not tell anything else about the type the town itself. 

Towards the east and south Styria the city-like character fades out, that 
the intensity the third dimension the agglomerations measured 
the height the houses and the number inhabitants well the average 
size the agglomerations themselves. 

Towns with more than 2000 inhabitants are mainly devoted manufacturing 
and are situated the northwestern the there less 
manufacturing, the agglomerations averaging about 1000 inhabitants, while trade 
alone and average population about 500 characterize the towns the agri- 
cultural southeastern plains. The reviewer would remark that all this conse- 
quence Styria’s general situation the southeastern border the great European 
manufacturing region. 

Papers Therese Sellinger and Rudolf are devoted mainly methodologic 
questions. Therese Sellinger introduces the term (Strassendichte) 
designate the ratio between the total length (in kilometers) streets and the area 
(in square kilometers) which they lie. She presents shaded street-density map 
Graz constructed this principle, with administrative divisions the city 
areal units. The method used, however, may misrepresent actual conditions; for 
example, does not follow, from the fact that streets are laid out only half 
peripheral administrative area, that the real ‘‘street density” halved. the 
opinion the reviewer that the simplest and best manner showing the density 
system lines show all the lines, this case the streets, absolutely and then 
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draw limits density zones according geographic characteristics the street 
net itself, without any relation arbitrary areas. 

Rudolf discusses the absolute method constructioning population 
The intense interest the author the subject has led him fill part his paper 
with the discussion ideas which himself finally admits more less 
practicable. 

The main problems the mapping population are those related the expres 
sion site and quantity. site, the author proposes geometric generalization 
houses and house groups according the distances between them. the opinion 
the reviewer the dot symbols population map should the result geo- 
graphic generalization, being placed not only the correct average location but 

according the characteristic grouping houses men detail, for example along 
certain shores streams individual patches cultivated land, thus represent- 
ing the true unevenness distribution. 

Quantity must made visible. The author thinks that series shaded spheres 
not tell quantity exactly enough, especially the case spheres. The 
method already used show the details the quantity means red figures 
near the spherical symbols seems him too simple. The author prefers revert 
the older method using different types symbols, which not permit direct 
the main features distribution. His proposition follows: 
black circular (spherical) areas for 10, 20, and inhabitants; shaded spheres for 
100, 500, 1000, and 5000; and for larger cities circular surfaces (the section plane 
hemispheres) with shaded frustums pyramids varying number sides standing 
them, and different colors, figure being inscribed the top each pyramid 
frustum. The number represented frustum may the following 
manner: black means thousands inhabitants, blue ten thousands, green hundred 
thousands, and red millions. The number sides the frustum, from one nine, 
gives the number thousands, ten thousands, etc., while the figures the top give 
the remaining detailed information. 

This reform makes possible determine correctly some little distance 
first figure the population the largest cities. Thus green frustum means 
population which runs into six figures and, five-sided, population between 500,000 
and 600,000. obtain further information, however, one must look closer th« 
figures top. 

the symbol itself the author says: There better symbol body than 
the The flat circular upper surface the inverted hemisphere, which 
the frustum rests, should the same size true sphere but cannot give the 
same impression quantity. appears something like circular ring. 
desired express something more than mere quantity population, for example 
language, faith, occupation, the author proposes show means patterns 
colors sectors the circular ring just mentioned. This will not make easier 
conceive the circular surface hemisphere. 

The shaded spheres, used the reviewer since 1919, easily permit the expression 
some quality the same time quantity, thereby making more complicated 
methods unnecessary. All one has divide the spheres into sectors and 

color these. The colors will not interfere with the shading the spheres, which 
drawn black and white. 

The author first says that population map need only show population, but 
the end his paper makes the important addition that ought also show 
geographic features—distribution phenomena which are causes consequences 
population distribution—for example, isohypses, rivers and shores, cultivated area, 
steamship lines, roads and railroads, and administrative boundaries. Other lines 
may added according the nature the region question. With these state- 
ments one must course heartily agree. GEER 
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HENRI PIRENNE. Medieval Cities: Their Origins and the Revival Trade. 
from the French Halsey. 249 pp.; bibliogr. Princeton Univ. Press, 
Princeton, J., 1925. $2.50. inches. 


book born long experience and thought, the work one the best- 
known students city life. Unlike many work scholar long standing, 
effort state simply and broadly the outlines story great importance; 
gives bibliographical references only restrained fashion; and has the courage 
sketch strong lines spite the author’s evident appreciation the complexity 
details regional differences and chronological transmutations. 

The geographer who studies the cities and towns France may gather much help 
towards their interpretation from Pirenne’s thesis. the Paris Basin one 
finds again and again the town developing the tenth century more often around 
church than around castle; and yet one finds evidence Roman ground plan 
Rouen, Sens, Orléans, etc. Pirenne supports the view that the Roman idea 
universal organization based upon unity the Mediterranean lands continued 

fill men’s minds even after the Emperors had left the Seven Hills. The incoming 

were more concerned learn from and adjust the Roman scheme 
than end it; and the city western Europe continued, and with trade was 
continued though its scale was somewhat reduced. was trade, supplement 
agricultural production, that kept the old towns going. 

The seventh century, however, saw the great advance Islam and the consequent 
breaking the old Mediterranean unity; the peninsulas southern Europe were 
longer the continent’s points contact with the unifying sea history—they had 
become projections agricultural Europe out into the dangerous unknown. 
Pirenne sees that this change cut down commerce Europe, led decay cities, 
and made the Carolingians work upon the basis the idea self-contained regions 
with very little trade, though remnants commercial activity lingered little 
Flanders where the weaving tradition was strong. the Paris Basin and the 
Rhineland the episcopal cities almost alone were able continue through this eco- 
nomic but southern France and Italy the civic tradition was stronger, 
and the aristocracy continued identify itself with the towns, the fortified 
towns Bologna, San Gimignano, and many another Italian city medieval tradition. 
The spread the stream commerce again from Venice and Flanders ably set 
out Pirenne, who also shows its liberating influences the rural population, 


le 

influence working often spite the contrary wishes the trading cities. From 
Flanders see the ideas Town Hall, Belfry, and Guild Halls spreading but not 
taking much effect the Paris Basin itself where the cathedral dominates the city. 


The author says little about the streams civic influence working eastwards from 
the Paris Basin and Flanders across the Rhine; these are his opinion secondary 
expressions the civic idea, duplicating with modifications what had already been 
achieved farther west. the other hand gives subtly woven story the 
civic administration replacing feudal custom the towns bit bit and 
leading the medieval commune collective legal personality. 

The traveler Europe who studies cities with the help Pirenne’s book will 


much helped towards the interpretation the contrasts evolution civiliza- 
tion that underlie the still persisting differences between towns northern Italy, 
southern France, the Paris Basin, Flanders, and Central Europe. The 


student this book will also glean much for reflection concerning the hardening 
routine isolated populations and the refreshing influences commerce with the 
merchants’ knowledge other ways and other lands and their impatience control 
the dead hand custom. 
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Swiss CLIMATOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Verhandlungen der klimatologischen Tagung Davos 1925. Veranstaltet 
Schweizerischen Institut fiir Hochgebirgsphysiologie und Tuberkuloseforschung 


Davos. vii and 576 pp.; diagrs., ills., index. Benno Schwabe Co., Basel. 
inches. 


important climatological Congress was held last summer under the auspices 
the Swiss Institut fiir Hochgebirgsphysiologie und Tuberkuloseforschung 
Davos, place known the world over famous mountain health 
tions were sent the leading authorities climatotherapy, well meteorol- 
ogists who have made special studies mountain climates and their characteristics, 

The present volume clearly indicates that the Congress was distinct success. 
contains more than papers, English, French, Italian, and German, mostly 
dealing with various aspects the climatology mountain stations. While 
obviously impossible list all the titles here, attention may perhaps directed 
those papers which seem the reviewer the most general interest. Dr. Dorno, 
whose remarkable work heliotherapy has been carried Davos for many years, 
contributes valuable summary mountain climatology. The influence sun- 
shine and open air health discussed Dr. Leonard Hill London, whose work 
physiological temperatures already well known climatologists. interesting 
paper new aspect climatology, Dr. King Brown London, bears the some- 
what striking title, ‘‘Climate Big City and the Dwellings the this 
new term, suggested for the climate which includes that 
the dwelling house and its rooms and the yard Professor Hellmann 
Berlin considers the extreme values certain climatic elements thus far recorded 
the earth’s surface (see the note Values Temperature and Rainfall 
Over the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 16, 1926, pp. The introductory paper, 
und Ausblicke auf dem Gebiete der Professor 
Abderhalden Halle, excellent historical summary and forecast. 

Other discussions concern atmospheric turbidity climatic factor; the impor- 
tance ozone relation solar radiation; evaporation mountain climates; 
climate and sleep; climate and children’s diseases; climate and diseases the heart; 
climate and nervous disorders, and on. Enough has been said indicate the 
value this volume for all who have with climatotherapy with climatology 
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